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she Li of a work* in which Mr. G. proposes to re- | whit behind his predecessor in this interest-| ties or the close links of friendship or all- 
[prove medy this defect, and to ‘ review the trans: | ing and necessary talent. We have indulged | ance. But it is altogether supererogatory to 
ai eX" actions of that period with the same calmness, ie tien remarks from the conviction, that | seek or dwell upon the reasons for suppress- 
yy the eweaety, and inflexible justice, as if they | when about to notice a complete edition of | ing many important passages ; and this is 
— preceded the universal deluge, or had | The Ilistory of the Rebellion by Clarendon, | rendered still more unnecessary by the con- 
hap en place in one of the remotest islands of it was not out of place to refer en-pussant to solatory fact stated in the adv ertisement, that 
cout - South Sea.” When this great task shall } the History of the Commonwealth, by God-| the present collation ‘ satisfactorily proves 
1 dis co the searcher after historical | win—works which will of course stand to-| the noble ones to ale no nepee 
. ith will have every reason to feel satished ; gether in the libraries of all historical in- added, suppressed, or altered any Aistorica 
jowing or that to which a Clarendon may have quirers. fact. 
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The title informs us that the unpublished | 
notes of Bishop Warburton accompany this 
edition, and the following account is given 
of the manner in which they were procured : 

* Shortly after this edition was put to the 
press, the Dean of Worcester, now Bishop of 
St. David’s, informed the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, that a copy of the history, 
With numerous manuscript notes by Bishop 
Warburton, was preserved in the episcopal 
library at Hlartlebury, bequeathed to the see 
of Worcester by the late Bishop Hurd. The 
dean also kindly requested of the Bishop of 
Worcester that these notes might be added to 
the present edition, which his lordship most 
readily and courteously permitted, having first 
consulted Mr. Hurd, the nephew and exe- 
cutor of Bishop Hurd. That gentleman 
stated it to have been his uncle’s opinion, 
that the notes would be published on some 
future occasion,’ 

It will be readily conceived that no incon- 
siderable portion of the passages now intro- 
duced are merely of a verbal character, and 
tend in no way to adjust controversial points, 
or educe facts that may have been hitherto 
concealed. The following are fair specimens 
of the nature of these passages; in Claren- 
don’s character of Bishop Williams, the ori- 
ginal expression was, * he was the most ge- 
nerally abominated ;’ this was softened down 
by the editors into ‘he was generably un- 
acceptable.’ On another occasion, his lord- 
ship vents his dislike of the Scottish nation, 


by calling its people, ‘the vermin,’ which | 


angry epithet his sons suppressed. The 
* Pleasant Story’ related in the beginning of 
the sixth book, (which it is, of course, unne- 
cessary to extract, as our entire business is 
with the new matter contained in this edition, ) 
now possesses all its legitimate point, in the 
insertion of the names of the ‘ two great men 
who lived near Nottingham, both men of 
great fortunes and of great parsimony, and 
known to have much money lying by them,’ 
of each of whom the king wished to borrow 
ten or five thousand pounds. It appears that 
these frugal gentlemen were Pierrepoint, earl 
of Kingston, and Leake, lord Doncoutt ; 
the former of whom, though he would send 
his sovereign no money, was afterwards 
killed in the king’s service; and the latter, 
though equally parsimonious, so little loved 
the parliament, that, when they were pos- 
sessed of the whole kingdom, he would not 
voluntarily yield them one penny, but suf- 
fered them to sequester his estate ; and sub- 
sequently subsisted upon what he could ex- 
tort from those who were formerly his tenants. 

Among the most important information 
contained in the appendixes to the first vo- 
lume, we find an account of the difficulty 
experienced by the king in securing a fit 
speaker for the parliament, which opened on 
the 3rd day of November, 1640. He had 
fixed upon Sir Thomas Gardiner, then re- 
corder of London, but the citizens, suspicious 
of some improper designs, rejected Sir Tho- 
mas, and by very great exertion took care 
that he should be returned for no other place. 
Ilis majesty was consequently compelled to 
eppoint Mr. Lenthall to the situation, (who, 





zecording to Clarendon, was a very weak 


man, and unequal to the task,) and this 
‘lawyer of good practice and no ill affec- 
tions,’ was chosen speaker, and afterwards, 
in the usual form, presented to his majesty. 
‘These ceremonies were no sooner over, than 
the Hlouse of Commens, (which meant to 
govern,) fell briskly to their business, and 
spent the two first days in very sharply dis- 
cussing the general state of the kingdom, 
mentioned the miscarriages in church and 
state with great bitterness; and the third 
day, after a debate of seven or eight hours, 
resolved to accuse the Earl of Strafford of 
high treason. Though the earl was as un- 
loved a person in that house as can be ima- 
gined, yet there wanted not some, who de- 
sired, for the dignity of the house, that a 
charge of so high a nature, against a person 
not like to be easily oppressed, should be 
very warily weighed and considered. On 
the other side, it was confidently undertaken, 
that an impeachmentshould within a few days 
be brought in, by which his guilt would be 
very manifest. In the mean time the ground 
and necessity of their proceeding they de- 
clared to be these: that the earl had an in- 
tention, and endeavoured to overthrow the 
fundamental government of the kingdom by 
the law, and to introduce an arbitrary power; 
and to that purpose, that he had an army 
ready in Ireland, which should have been 
brought over into this kingdom, which some 
persons undertook upon their reputation to 
prove, though (they said) the particulars at 
that time were not fit for many reasons to be 
discovered. Then many exorbitant speeches 
and actions in England and [reland, said and 
done by him, were remembered. But two 
particulars, one as a ground, the other asa 
reason, were especially given, for the speedy 
accusing him of high treason, which prevailed 
over many. To those who were known to 
have no kindness for him, and seemed to 
doubt whether all the particulars alleged, 
being proved, would amount to high treason, 
it was alleged, that the House of Commons 
were not judges, but only accusers; and that 
the lords were the proper judges, whether 
such a complication of enormous crimes in 
one person did not amount to the highest 
offence the law took notice of; and therefore 
that it was fit to present itto them. In the 
next place, that 1t was most necessary im- 
mediately to accuse him of high treason, 
by which probably the lords would think fit 
to remove him from the king’s presence : 
whereas, if that were not, his interest and 
activity was such, as he would be able to 
render all their good endeavours for the com- 
monwealth fruitless. With these reasons, 
and the warmth of six or seven hours’ de- 
bate, in which many instances were given of 
most extravagant power exercised by him, 
(which being so unlike any thing they had 
before heard of, men the more easily called 
treason,) it was concluded, that an accusation 
of high treason should be immediately sent 
up against him; which was by Mr. Pym, 
(accompanied by very many of the House of 
Commons,) carried up to the lords’ bar about 
four of the clock in the afternoon, that house 
sitting then by instinct, though the doors of 
the House of Commons had been shut, and 
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no member suffered to go out during the 
whole agitation. The accusation was no 
sooner delivered, and the messengers re. 
tired to expect an answer, than the earl (who 
came in that article into the house,) was 
commanded to withdraw, and presently 
brought to the bar on his knees, and from 
thence committed to prison to the gentleman 
usher of the black rod, without so much as a 
pause, whether a bare accusation of treason, 
without any particular charge, were ground 
enough to commit a member of their own 
body ; which was not then thought fit to be 
doubted.’ 

In the same appendix the conduct and 
escape of Lord Keeper Finch is noticed ig 
the following terms :— 

‘The Lord Falkland took notice of the bu- 
siness of ship-money, and very sharply men- 
tioned the Lord Finch as the principal pro- 
moter of it; and that being then a sworn 
judge of the law, he bad not only given his 
own judgment against law, but been the so- 
licitor to corrupt all the other judges to con 
cur with him in their opinion: and con- 
cluded, that no man ought to be more se- 
verely presecuted than he. It was very visi- 
ble that the leading men were much troubled 
at this discourse, and desired to divert it; 
some of them proposing, in regard we had 
very much great business upon our hands, 
and in necessary preparation, we should not 
embrace too much together, but suspend the 
debate of ship-money for some time, till we 
could be more vacant to pursue it; and so 
were ready to pass to some other matter. 
Upon which Mr, Hyde insisted, upon what 
the Lord Falkland had said, there was a par- 
ticular of a very extraordinary nature, which 
ought to be examined without delay, because 
the delay would probably make the future 
examination to no purpose. And therefore 
proposed, that immediately, whilst the house 
Was sitting, a small committee might be ap- 
pointed, who, dividing themselves into the 
number of two and two, might visit all the 
judges, and ask them apart, in the name of 
the house, what messages the Lord Finch, 
when he was chief justice of the court of 
Common Pleas, had brought to them from 
the king in the business of ship-money, and 
whether he had not solicited them to give 
judgment for the king in that case. Which 
motion was so generally approved by the 
house, that a committee of eight, whereof 
himself was one, was presently sent out of 
the house, to visit the several judges, most 
whereof were at their chambers. And Justice 
Crook, and some other of the judges, being 
surprised with the questions, and pressed 
earnestly to make clear and categorical an- 
swers, ingenuously acknowledged, that the 
Lord Chief Justice Finch had frequently, 
whilst that matter was depending, earnestly 
solicited them to give their judgments for the 
king, and often used his majesty’s name to 
them, as if he expected that compliance from 
them. The committee, which had divided 
themselves to attend the several judges, 
agreed to meet at a place appointed, to com- 
municate the substance of what they had 
been informed, and agree upon the meth 
of their report to the house, which they coul 
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) Peers; which they knew he could not do till 


not make till the next morning, it being about 
ten of the clock when they were sent out of 
the house.’ 

This committee was no sooner withdrawn 
than a member, whom Clarendon describes 
as ‘an obscure person,’ inveighed bitterly 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
succeeded in persuading the house to accuse 
him as author of all those innovations in the 
church which were introductive to popery, 
and as a joint contriver with the Earl of 
Strafford to involve the nation in slavery, 
In consequence of this charge, the archbishop 
was brought to the bar upon his knees, and 
thence committed to the custody of the gen- 
tleman usher of the black rod. 

As regards the lord keeper, the narrative 
coes on: — ‘ Notwithstanding which brisk 
proceeding,’ (the accusation and capture of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury,) ‘when the 
committee the next morning made their re- 
port of what the several judges had said con- 
cerning the Lord Finch, they were wonder- 
fully indisposed to hear any thing against 
him: and though many spake with great 
sharpness of him, and how fit it was to pro- 
secute him in the same method and by the 
same logic they had proceeded with the other 
two; yet they required more particulars to 
be formally set down of his miscarriage, and 
made another committee to take further exa- 
minations, in which committee Mr. Hyde 
likewise was. And when the report was 
made, within few days, of several very high 
and imperious miscarriages, besides what re- 
lated to ship-money, upon a motion made by 
a young gentleman of the same family, who 
pretended to have received a letter from the 
lord-keeper, in which he desired to have 
leave to speak in the house, before they would 
determine any thing against him, the debate 
was suspended for the present, and liberty 
given him to be there, if he pleased, the next 
day. At which time, having likewise ob- 
tained the permission of the peers to do what 
he thought good for himself, he appeared at 
the bar; said all he could for his ownex- 
cuse, more in magnifying the sincerity of his 
religion, and how kind he had been to many 
preachers, whom he named, and whom he 
knew were of precious memory with the un- 
conformitable party ; and concluded with a 
lamentable supplication for their mercy. It 
was about nine of the clock in the morning 
when he went out of the house: and when 
the debate could no longer be deferred what 
was to be done upon him, and when the sense 
of the house appeared very evidently, not- 
withstanding all that was said to the contrary, 
by those eminent persons who promoted all 
other accusations with the utmost fury, that 
he should be accused of high treason in the 
same form the other two had been, they per- | 
sisted still so long in the debate, and delayed 
the putting the question, by frequent inter- 
Tuptions, (a conimon artifice,) till it was 
twelve of the clock, and till they knew that 





the House of Peers was risen, (which they 
Were likewise easily disposed to, to gratify | 
the Keeper ;) and then the question was put, 
and carried in the affirmative, with very few | 
negatives ; and the Lord Falkland appointed 

to carry up the accusation to the House of | 
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the next morning: and when he did it the 
next morning, it appeared that the Lord 
Finch had sent the great seal the night before, 
and wisely withdrawn himself; and was soon 
after known to be in Holland.’ 

Bishop Warburton has copied the whole of 
the above account from the MS., and added 
the following remark: ‘ This is one of the most 
curious and interesting narratives in the whole 
history; apparently omitted in the printed 
history by the editors of it, (Lord Clarendon 
and Lord Rochester, sons of the author,) in 
civility to Lord Nottingham, (son of the chan- 
cellor of that name, and of the family of Lord- 
keeper Finch,) at that time much connected 
in party with Lord Nottingham.’ Probabi- 
lity, in a very great degree, justifies the 
learned critic’s suspicion. Among the pas- 
sages formerly suppressed, we have an ampli- 
fied statement of the consequences arising 
from the refusal of the Earls of Essex and 
Holland, to attend the king at Hampton 
Court and Windsor :— 

‘The king being resolved to free himself 
from the ignominy of such retainers, or at 
least to reduce them to some formality of 
duty, shortly after his coming to York, to 
which place he had adjourned the solemniza- 
tion of St. George’s feast, when he meant, 
(and accordingly did,) install his younger 
son, the Duke of York, a knjght of that or- 
der, his majesty, by special letters, required 
the Earl of Essex, the lord chamberlain of his 
household, and the Earl of Holland, the first 
gentleman of his bedchamber and groom of 
his stole, to be present at that ceremony, 
whither both their places and relations re- 
quired them. Whether they in truth feared 
any design or attempt upon their persons, 
which is hardly credible, or, (which is more 
probable,) whether they were so conscious of 
their miscarriages, that they should be dis- 
placed if they went, and so would be sure not 
to lose the favour of the king and parliament 
at once, or, (which is most likely,) that they 
were at this time so far interested and en- 
gaged with the powerful faction, (who knew 
well to work by degrees upon their several 
vanities and infirmities,) that they could not 
safely retire; they both resolved not to yield 
obedience to the just summons they had re- 
ceived; but, acquainting the house there- 
with, for their excuse, procured an absolute 
inhibition, and to be commanded not to de- 
sert the service of that house to attend upon 
the king, who might better dispense with 
them. IJlerecupon, the king being not disap- 
pointed in his expectation, sent a letter to the 
lord-keeper in his own hand, with another 
enclosed to each of the earls, by which he re- 
quired them forthwith to come to him, and, 
in case of refusal, to deliver the ensigns of 
their offices to the lord-keeper, who was like- 
vise required to receive the same. The fear- 
ful keeper, (whose foundations of courage 
and reason were strangely shaken,) durst not 
adventure the delivery of the letters, but pre- 
tended that it would be interpreted in hima 
breach of privilege, being a member of that 
house; and, upon that pretence, wrote to the 
king to be excused. But the king would not 
be thereby drawn to wave his resolution ; 








and, therefore, sent an express command to 
his faithful secretary, the Lord Falkland, to 
perform that which the other refused: who, 
without any hesitation, being a most punc- 
tual man in his duty, though he was nothing 
glad of the employment, both as he thought 
it might intlame the present distemper, and as 
in his nature he abhorred the doimg an un- 
kind or unacceptable thing to any man, deli- 
vered the letters; and, after two or three 
hours’ consideration between themselves, 
both the lords delivered him the badges of 
their several offices,—the one his staff, the 
other his key, and so went without those en- 
signs, which were easily missed, into the 
House of Peers. Great fury and dislike were 
presently expressed, that the king should put 
marks of his displeasure upon any persons so 
eminently in their favour, and a conference 
desired with the commons upon a matter of 
great importance, and highly concerying the 
honour and privilege of parliament; where 
the lords declared, that the king had dis- 
placed two great officers only for their affec- 
tion and fidelity to the service of the com- 
monwealth, and that they were to be looked 
upon as men suffering for doing their duty ; 
and, therefore, they had voted, (in which they 
desired the concurrence of the commons,) 
that the displacing those great lords from their 
offices was an effect of evil counsel; and be- 
ing apparently done, because they would not 
desert the service of the house, was a breach 
of the privilege of parliament; and that who 

soever should presume to take either of those 
offices was an enemy to the commonwealth, 
and should be held unworthy of any prefer- 
ment or place of honour in the kingdom, 
The commons made no scruple of concur- 
ring; and, according to their usual course 
in matters of censure, added, that whosoever 
gave the king that pernicious counsel to re- 
move those lords, were enemies to the com- 
monwealth, and should be removed from be- 
ing near or about his majesty’s person. Aad 
because the frequent discoursing of evil coun- 
sellors carried not that terror with it as they 
expected, they appointed a solemn day upon 
which they would name those they conceived, 
(for conceit was enough,) to be those evil 
counsellors, that they might be disabled from 
doing any farther mischief. Very many, 
who stood at the nearest distance, and ob- 
served the arts and industry that were used 
to corrupt the affections and to pervert the 
understandings of the weak, and to heighten 
the malice and rancour of the wiltul, were 
very sorry for the displacing those two lords, 
especially the Earl of Essex, at that time, be- 
lieving that it would make him the more ca- 
pable of being applied to some services 
against the king, which he would else be 
drawn very hardly to. And the truth is, the 
violent and governing party, though they 
seemed very angry, were very much pleased 
with the accident, imagining that his proud 
nature would be easily whetted and intlamed 
to such an indignation, that he would hence- 
forward stuck at nothing. And it did prove 
of soverign use to them; his lordship seem- 
ing to believe, that the discharging him from 
his place was the absolving him from any ob- 
ligation of atfection or tenderness, at the least, 
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to the king’s service. And many who were 
avowed and professed enemies to the wirole 
course of his friendships and corresponden- 
cies, were then, and have been since, per- 
suaded, that if he had been still suttered to 
have walked with that staff, he would never 
have rid in those errands lie afterwards did ; 
und whilst he had been trusted with the 
guard of his majesty’s person, which he well | 
understood his office to be, that it would not 
have been possible to have engaged him in 
the leading an army against him: and then, | 
| am persuaded, how many soever they have | 
since bred up to lead their armies, there was | 
none that at that time could have raised one 
for them but the Earl of Essex.’ 

in book the fourth, Lord Clarendon enters 
laryely-into the attempts which the two 
houses made in 1641, upon those ‘ regalities 
and foundations’ of which he invariably 
speaks with the most affectionate respect; 
and we are now supplied with a very curious 
addition connected with these irreverential 
breaches :— 

‘So when they assumed the power to con- 
trol and reverse the license and power grant- 
ed by the king to the Spanish ambassador, 
for transporting four thousand Irish soldiers 
upon the disbanding that army into Ilanders, 
(as was before touched,) and to the French 
ambassador, for three thousand of the army 
disbanded here, for the service of that king ; 
in debate whereof they used all license to 
look into the mysteries of state, and to weigh 
the interest of kingdoms, of which very few 
of them could be competent considerers, 
though they had been qualified by authority : 
-~-in these irregular and undutiful contests, the 
French ambassador, whose business was to | 
foment the jealousies between the king and 
people, had insinuated himself into that li- 
berty of transporting men for his master’s 
service, with no other design than to be there- 
by enabled to contribute towards the affront- 
ing the king, by departing from it, to ingra- | 
trate the houses; and, therefore, having very | 
particular intercourse and correspondence | 
with the prime managers, as soon as upon 
their first addresses his majesty had siguified 
his engagement to the two kings, and that he 
could not in honour recede from what he had 
promised, Lu voluntarily offered to acquit the 
king of that supply which concerned his mas- 
ter, if his majesty would likewise retract what 

vas expected by the Spaniard; which gave 
them opportunity so importunately to press 
his majesty, who had no other counsel to 
consult with upon any despatches, but such 
23 durst not contradict their overtures, (secre- 
tary Vane then waiting on him,) that he de- 
parted from his former resolutions and con- 
cessions; and so to common understanding 
disobliced both crowns, with that disadvan- 
tage to himself, that both thereby found his 
want of power; and the Spaniard from 
thence (besides the inflammation of the cor- 
respondence with Portugal,) took occasion to 
comply with those who they found could 
do them hurt; whilst the French delighted 
themselves both with disappointing their 
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| wards the princes by whom he rose.” Cla- 
_rendon had spoken slightingly of Queen Eli- 


a. 5 
the affairs of Christendom, the resolution was 
well taken of supplying those two kings, or 
either of them, with soldiers at that time, or 
whether either kingdom could then well 
spare auxiliaries to another, I will not now 
consider; but the counsel being once taken, 
it wasin view that the retracting of it by their 
advice, who naturally were not counsellors 
in those mysteries, and yet were very apt to 
extend and usurp the jurisdiction and right 
of advising, upon the least precedent of ad- 
mission, would open a door to let In many 


_ bold desires, to the king’s disadvantage.’ 


The appendix to the first volume contains 
some information relative to the state of par- 
liamentary parties, and also to the king's 
first journey into Scotland, which we have 
passed over, for the sake of attending to sub- 
jects of still greater importance, but to which | 
we may find some future opportunity of re- 
turning. 

In the second volume, also, we have a re- | 
lation of the death of the Earl of Rothes, 
and the effect it had upon the Scotch; some , 
remarks upon the remonstrance of the House 
of Commons; and upon the situation of the 
king, just previous to his accusation of Lord 
Kimbolton and the five members, to which, 
would our limits permit, we should be happy 
to render the merited tribute of quotation. 

‘fhe most curious, and, perhaps, in the 
estimation of meny, the most important part 
of this edition of the History of the Rebellion, 
is that for which we ar- indebted to Bishop 
Warburton. lis notes are full of the 
strength and piquancy for which his writings 
are so justly celebrated. On one occasion, 
in the course of t-2 first volume, Clarendon 
expresses a hope that he may not be accused 
of much flattery. Warburton comments 
upon this passage in this manner :—‘ Cer- 
tainly not flattery ; but much prejudice, in- 
sensibly arising out of an honest gratitude to- 





zabeth, and the bishop vindicates her: he 
says, ‘the historian should not have forgot 
the struggles she had to wrestle with, and 
which, by a superior policy, she so gloriously 
overcame, not only laid the foundation of, | 
but indeed produced all that felicity which 
the historian so much boasts of under her 
successors, and which their perverse policy, | 
with some difficulty, at length destroyed.’ | 
To these notes, as well as to the remaining | 
volumes, all-important and interesting as 
they are, we shall have much pleasure in de- 
voting atleast another paper. 





The German Novelists: Tales selected from | 
Ancient and Modern Authors in that Lan- 
guage, from the Karliest Pertud down to the 
Close of the Kighteenth Century. Translated , 
from the originals, by Tomas Roscor, | 
in 4 vols. post octavo, pp. 1600. London, 
1826. Colburn, 1826. 

A ranp so celebrated as that of Germany 

for local traditions and inventive horrors, 


attention. It seems as if terror had made 





enemy and cozening their friends ; to whom, 
in truth, they were more irreconciled than to 





| 
; | 
demands and deserves a more than ordinary | 


that spot its own, and from thence to have 
infected both near and distant nations-——no 





the other. Whether in that conjuncture of 


horror is now genuine unless Germanic. . 


ana Sate AE LL TS ALI ME A RR eee 


There is, in human nature, an intuitive pro- 


-pensity for cherishing a supernatural feeling ; 


and minds of the strongest and highest or. 
der frequently illustrate this truth. — Thys 
have men of exalted ability become the his. 
torians of superstition, and from this cause 
a love of the marvellous has been upheld 
and disseminated, and its rank in literature 
founded on a firm basis, and supported with 
eager avidity. Ages must have their deeds, 
and the earlier their eras the more involyed 
in the darkness of obscurity,—that ob. 
scurity engendered tradition, and tradition 
never loses in effect by its repeated recital - 
oral communication was the grand channel 
of intelligence, and that intelligence was, like 
a ball of snow, rolled on till it became a 
mountain. The naturally sombre temper- 
ament of the Germans was well adapted to 
retain impressions, and the more in Opposi- 
tion to established facts, the greater was 
their endurance and force. Acting under 
this influence, every spot had its history, and 
each history-its advocates; from this souree 
have the tales of Germany become so nume- 
rous, and it was natural to suppose they 
would find their way to the ears of other na- 


‘tions. Many have appeared in English 


guise, but it remained for the talented Roscoe 
to supply the desideratum of giving to his 
fellow-countryman the most interesting of 
these narratives in a connected and judicious 
form. We expressed our pleasure derived 
from the perusal of his Italian Novelists, and 
we now tender him our thanks for the grati- 
fication we have received from his present 
translations. Ile seems to have caught the 
very spirit of the originals, and is equally ex- 
cellent in the delineation of the gayer por- 
tions of his task and the harrowing soul-sub- 
duing description of interesting devilry. 

Mr. Roscoe commences with the ancient 
comic and satirical production of Reineke 
Fuchs, or Reynard the Fox. The real origin 
of this (he observes,) is involved, like most 
fables of the kind, in considerable doubt and 
perplexity. It is a metaphorical work of 
great acuteness, ‘ exhibiting, under the pics 
ture of a court of beasts, the various intngues 
and interest of a human court, where every 
thing is thrown into confusion, and the most 
dangerous plans are adopted, at the instiga- 
tion of a wily favourite.’ Reynard is sup- 
posed by some to have represented the Duke 
of Lorraine. Its comic incidents and dell- 
neations are detailed with great skill, and the 
colloquial passages admirably given. We, 
however, refrain from extracting, and turn to 


our witty friend, Howleglass, whose deeds 


form a pleasing portion of the first volume. 
‘In the land of Saxony, at a place called 
Cavelling, near the river of the same name, 


o] 


ilowleglass was, in the first place, born. 
His father’s name was Nicholas, and that of 


his mother Anne Ulbeke. They carried their 


son to Ampleuvent to receive baptism, and 
gzve him the name of Thyl Howleglass. 
After being baptized, he was carried into 4 
tavern, where the whole party, as in many 
places is the custom, were very merry over 
the said child’s baptism,—gossips, godfather, 
and godmother and all. 

‘The cood cheer ended, nurse was Carty 
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ing the young gentleman home again: but) in which Howleglass personates the painter. | ing before the wall on which he was painting ; 
. y It abounds with inimitable expositions of and, drawing it solemnly on one side with his 


whether from a drop too much, or some other 
it is certain that she tripped tn cross- 
‘ag the bridge, and dropped with the said 
infant into the water. Both would infalli- 
bly have been drowned, had they not obtain- 


cquse, 


ed speedy assistance. As it was, however, | 
they reached the house in safety, prepared a | 


cauldron of hot water, in all haste, and, by 
way of antidote, gave the child a warm bath, 
which he required no less for the very be- 
spattered condition he was in: and indeed it 
was an awful muddy place into which both 
had fallen. 

‘ By such means Howleglass was baptized 
three times upon the same day; once at 
church, once in the river, and once in a 
warm bath.’ 

His adventures are for the most part dis- 
tinguished by excellent wit and probable oc- 
currence. Gorres, a celebrated German 
commentator, considers them as a national 
storehouse of amusement, well adapted to 
catch the popular ear, and keep up incessant 
laughter; yet, from the tone and form, (how. 
ever rhapsodial,) the whole work is the result 
of a concatenation of fables throughout dif- 
ferent times. It was done into English from 
the High Dutch, and was imprinted at Lon- 
don, in Tames Street, at the Vintre, in Three 
Crane Wharf, by Wyllyam Copland. We 
shall not enter into any detailed account of 
this ‘ merrie jester,’ but select one or two of 
his most laughable adventures. The follow- 
ing selection shows the youthful humour of 
our hero :— 

* The Answers made by Howleglass to a Man 
who ingured his Way. 
‘One day Howleglass’s parents were gone 
out, leaving him, while still a very little fel- 
low, by himself in the house. It happened 
that a certain knight was jogging along that 
way, or rather out of his way, and seeing no- 
body, he went to the door, and thrusting 
himself half way through, he inquired if there 
were no one there? ‘* Yes,” retorted Ilow- 
leglass, there is a man and a half, and the 
head of a horse; for you are half in and half 
out, with your horse’s head: and here am I 
awhole man.” ‘ And where the deuce are 
thy father and mother, my little churl?” cried 
theman. “ Why, my father is just gone to 
make bad worse, and my mother is seeking 
either shame or loss.” The man inquired, 
‘How so?” “Sir, my father is making a 
had road worse; he is delving ditches to keep 


folks off his field: and my mother is gone to | 


get a loan of some bread. Now, if she re 


be worse.” 
‘ 
The person next asked whether he could 
§° comfortably that way. ‘Aye, aye; go 
Ww here the goose goes,” returned the lad, point- 


ing to a flock of geese. On turning his horse's | 


head, the man saw the geese take to the wa- 
ter, and he exclaimed, Why, you rogue, the 
8cese are flown into the pool!” « You should 
89 where the goose was then going, I say— 
hot where she flew.” To this the trayeller 
lad no answer to make, but obe yed, wonder- 
ng at the subtle answers of a mere child.’ 
Ve are highly pleased with tie chapter 


human nature. The Landgrave of Hesse 

‘has not more enlightened descendants. In 

fact, to use a homely proverb, Seeing is be- 

lieving; but many believe they see, wheu 
they do not:— 

* How Howleglass journeyed to sce the Land- 
grave of Hesse, 
Painter. 

|* There was now not a place in all Saxony, 

which had not heard sometiing of the famous 

tricks of Howleglass; so that as he found he 
could no longer practise where he was, he 
| determined to change his quarters, and find 
| some new custom in the district of Ilesse, 
On his arrival he proclaimed the approach of 
an extraordinary personage, as usual, which 
brought him an introduction to the landgrave, 
who inquired what was the great news’ ** My 
lord,” said Howleglass, ‘* you see before you 
not only one of the most famous, but the 
most famous painter in the world, who nearly 
transcends the merits of all the professors of 
the art put together.” The landgrave said, 
** Have you no specimen of your skill about 
you?” on which Howleglass said he had, and 
displayed several paintings which he had 
brought with him from Flanders. They 
pleased his lordship greatly, and he shortly 
said, “ Well, master, and what will you take 
to paint the whole of my grand hall in the 
first style?” ‘*As much as you will,” said 

Howleglass, “to be sure.” ‘* True; but you 

must paint the genealogy of the whole of our 

Hessian family, along with their wives; and 

as our ancestors have been allied to great lords 

and princes, [ should wish you to produce 
one of your most magnificent masterpieces.” 

Then Howleglass replied, ‘* My dear lord, it 

shall be executed as your lordship best ap- 

proves, though it shall cost me a hundred flo- 
rins in colours only.” The landgrave rejoin- 
ed, ‘ Then go about it, and we shall not dis- 
pute about the price? depend upon it you 
shall be well remunerated.” 

‘So Howleglass commenced his labours ; 


and encace assistants. 





cold florins, much to their satisfaction. 


requesting the landgrave to advance him only 
the hundred gold florius to buy the colours, 


‘The next morning he appeared with three, 
and began his labours; but he insisted on no 
one being admitted to inspect them before a 
certain period, in order not to be interrupted. 
| This was granted ; and when Howleglass and 
| his companions found themselves comfortably 
| seated in the state-hall, they spent the whole 
of their time in playing at tric-trac with the 
turn her kind lender less, (as I think,) it will | 
bea great shame, and if she cheat folk it will! ‘One day the landgrave took it into his 
head to look at the progress of the great un- 


= 


und pretend: d to be a! 
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cane, he pointed to a supposed figure, add- 
ing, “ There, my lord, you see the first Land- 
grave of Ilesse Hombourg, sprung from the 
house of the Colonna at Rome. His lady 
was daughter to Justinian, duke of Beyerent, 
who was afterwards Emperor of Rome. From 
him sprung this Adelphus; Adelpbus begot 
William the Black; William the Black begot 
his son Louis; and so on down to your own 
honoured diguity and beneficence. Now I 
well kuow, that there is not a single artist 
who can detect a blemish in my work, it is so 
exceeedingly superb, of such astonishing grace 
and fine colouring.” 

‘Our laudgrave, who could distinguish oo- 
thine but the whited wall, said within him- 
self, ** I must surely be of doubtful extraction, 
for I can see nothing but the wall: Yet, to 
shew his contidence and good taste, he an- 
swered, ‘* Master, your work pleases me well, 
but I can scarcely form a judgment upon it 
alone.’” Hlethen retired, and his countess 
inquired how the painter had succeeded ; 
“For, to say truth, [ have a peor opimon 
both of him and his work.” But her lord re- 
plied, ‘* Madam, his work is very good work 
and pleases me; and when our painter will 
give you permission, you shall see it.” 

*The lady then entreated Llowleglass to 
let her see his painting; and after giving the 
same explanation to her as he had done to 
her lord, he exhibited the wall with the sup- 
posed figures of the landysave’s family, just 
as he had before done. Now the countess 
had brought eight maids of honour along 
with her, and a female fool, none of whom 
could discern the figures which Howleglass 
was describing, though noue liked to say so, 
and cast an aspersion upon the family ho- 
nour. 

‘The fool alone observed, “ Bless me, 
my lady, I can see no picture here ; let me 
be thought daughter, for ever and a day, of 
whom you will.” Then thought Howleglass, 
since fools can tell ‘the truth, it is fit for me 
to -decamp, and he -began to laugh. The 
countess left the hail, and hastened to find the 
landgrave, who inquired how she had been 
pleased with the painting. ‘ However that 
be, my lord,” she replied, “it does not 
please our little fool here ; for she can sce no 
picture, and the same with my young ladies. 
Truly, I fear, my lord, that it is all a piece of 
imposture; and the landgrave began to 
think it was indeed so. He then informed 


his painter, that he must use despatch, for 


dertaking, and said to his painter, ‘* Master, | 


suppose you just 


your art as you proceed.” ‘ Most willingly,” 
replied Howleglazs, “‘ only I must warn you | 3 | 
fHorins to pay to his assistants, who all toak 


‘of one thine before vou see the work, which 
is this—that no one who is not of undoubted 
legitimate birth, can see any thing In my 
ainting at all.” 
‘The landgrave replied, “ That would be a 
very extraordinary thing,” and then, accom- 
panied by Howleglass, entered the hall. 


latter had hung a laree white ptece of sheet- 


let us see a specimen of | 


The | 


| logical disputation :— 


the whole of his courtiers were to be admit- 
ted the next morning, to see the work; ad- 
ding, that if he should be lucky enough to 
find any illegitimate rascals among them, 
their goods and chattels would accrue to 
him. Hearing this, Howleglass went to the 
receiver: general, for another hundred of gold 
French leave, along with their master.’ 

Mr. Roscoe has, in his style, a certain 
quaintness which is well adapted to express 
such witticisms as these. Although our h- 
mits are not extensive, we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting the account of a theo- 
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* How our Hero disputed against the Rector glass was still upon his legs. Those who 
| were present then said, ‘* Come, let us leave 


and learned Doctors of Prague. 

‘ After this last feat, Howleglass retired to 
Prague, a city of Bohemia, where there was 
then established an university of doctors and 
students. [fe affixed a notice on the gates 


| 


} 
' 
} 


him as he is, for as he was like nobody else 
when he was alive, he is resolved to be as 


| queer now he is dead.”’ 


of the churches, declaring that he was pre- | 


pared to answer any questions that could be 
put to him. 
and some others, to the university, and bold- 
ly inquired whether the students were agree- 
able to let him mount the learned chair ? 
This was granted; and Howleglass soon 
found himself seated in cathedra, while the 
rector proceeded to question him.* | 1st. 
** How many buckets of water are contained 
in the sea?” Tlowleglass said: ‘ Stop the 
tides and I will measure them, and give 
you a very satisfactory account!” The rec- 
tor expressed his inability. A little dashed, 
he next inquired: 2nd. “ How many days 
have flown from the time of Adam to the 

resent?” ‘Seven, to be sure,”’ replied 

fowleglass, “and no more, for when seven 
are finished, seven begin again, and so it 
will continue to the end of the world.” 3rd. 
** Now then,” cried the rector, “¢ where is the 
centre of the world?” To this, Howleglass 
replied, ‘* This house, to be sure; you ought 
to measure it, honoured sir, with a long cord, 
and shuuld there be a mistake, even of an 
inch, I will let you know it.” Sooner than 
do this, the rector granted him the question. 
4th, * Tow far may it be from earth to hea- 
ven?” “It must be pretty near,” returned 
Howleglass, “for when we chaunt ever so 
low in church, it is heard plain enough, sir, 
above; I will now sing small, and you shall 
try if you can hear!” The rector confessed 
his inability, 5th. “ But yet,’’ cried he, 
“‘how large is heaven?” ‘It is,” said 
Howleglass, ‘‘ twelve thousand leagues broad, 
and ten thousand high, and if you will not 
believe me, go and see; take the sun and 
moon, and count the p/anets and the stars ; 
measure them all, and you will see whether 
I am not right.” 

‘ After this they had no more to say ; but 
admitted that Howleglass was in the right ; 
and had returned very satisfactory answers to 
such questions.’ 

We know not of any work which is more 
entertaining than these adventures. Shrewd- 
ness of thought, variety of incidents, and 
laughable denouements, form the principal 
and distinguishing characteristics. But all 
things must come to a conclusion, and How- 
leglass died; vet his fame died not with him, 
but continued for ages to be a second term 
for merriment and wit:— 

‘ Howleglass was buried in the year 1350, 
and his latter end was almost as odd and ec- 
centric as his life; for as they were lowering 
him again into the grave, one of the ropes 
supporting the feet gave way, and left the 
coffin in an upright position, so that Howle- 





* ©Part of the scene that follows would ap- 
pear to have been botrowed from the Fourth 
Novella of Sacchetti, in which a miller answers 
the questions of Messer Bernabo, lord of Milan, 
who imagined he was questioning a certain ab- 
bot.’—Trauslator. 


Ife next went with his host | 


| 


‘ Accordingly, they left Howleglass bolt 
upright as he had fallen; and placing a stone 
over his head, on which was cut the figure of 
an owl with a looking-glass under its claws, 
the device of his name, they inscribed round 
it the following lines :— 

‘ HOWLEGLASS'S EPITAPH. 
‘ Here lies Howleglass, buried low, 
his body is in the ground, 
we warn the passenger that so 
he move not this stone’s bound.* 
in the year of our Lord meccl.’ 

That. facile princeps of magicians, Dr. John 
Faust, next follows in the list of German 
worthies. Ilis magical deeds and lamenta- 
ble end are too well known to need repeti- 
tion. The immortal tragedy of Goethe, and 





the drama of Lessing, together with the num- 


| berless anecdotes connected with his name, 


are sufficiently illustrative of the subject. Mr. 
Roscoe thus proves the existence of Faust :— 

‘That Faustus really lived and flourished 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, is 
sufficiently evident from a mass of historical 
testimonies, among which there are not 
wanting a number of eye-witnesses, who, we 
are assured, had seen him in the course of 
their travels. Ife was the contemporary and 
friend of Paracelsus, no less than of the still 
more renowned Cornelius Agrippa. Me- 
lancthon mentions him in his Letters, and 





Conrad Gessner alludes to him as a contem- 
porary of his. Manlius too, in his Collecta- 
nes Locorum Comniunium, openly states, p. 
38, ‘Novi quendam nomine Faustum de 
Kundling, quod est parvum oppidum patric 
mee vicinum.” I was acquainted with one 
Faust of Kundling, which is a small town 
not far from my native place. Widman, like- 
wise, in his introduction, cites various opi- 
nions entertained respecting him by Luther.’ 

But we must at present quit our interest- 
ing task, with the promise of resuming it 
next week. 





The Genius and Design of the Domestic Con- 
stitution, with its Untransferrable Obliga- 
toons and Peculur Advantages. By Curis- 
TOPHER ANDERSON. &vo. pp. 468. Edin- 
burgh, 1826. Oliver and Boyd. 

Ir we were somewhat startled by the appa- 

rent quaintness of the title of this volume, we 

are gratified in acknowledging that our sur- 
prise was speedily converted into pleasure. 

It is a grave and laborious endeavour to 

effect a laudable object, and will, therefore, 

ensure the attention of all manly and inves- 
tigating minds. That object is to point out 
the inevitable good or evil arising from the 
| proper exercise of the parental authority, or 
the criminal neglect of that important duty. 

In further illustration of the nature of the 

work, we quote a passage from the author’s 

well-meant, but not well-written preface :— 











| © © There was a drawing of Howleglass’s mo- 
'nument taken not long ago by an English lady, 
during a tour in Germany, answering the above 
desciiption of it.” 











‘Written, as the volume has been, not 
only amidst innumerable interruptions but 
in the depth of long - protracted domestic 
affliction, accompanied by bereavements ro. 
peated and severe, partly to preserve the 
mind from undue excess, in pondering oye; 
scenes and sources of enjoyment never to 
return, J am persuaded that to all “ those 
who have felt sorrow,” and to whom “ gop. 
row is a sacred thing,” it will be no matter 
of surprise, should they meet with some 
unperfections, or the repetition of a similar 
idea. As to the subject itself, with the ex. 
ception of only one, which he will not men- 
tion here—a more important one, and one 
more necessary to the vital interests of his 
native country, at the present moment, the 
writer is not able to conceive; and thouch 
placed in circumstances in some respects un- 
friendly to composition, he felt it incumbent 
upon him, if he could, to engage the ear, as 
well as the deliberate attention of parents and 
the heads of families; more especially those 
families where the children are yet in in- 
fancy. The young and rising gencration 
have also been kept in view throughout, so 
as, if possible, to interest the minds of those 
who will become the parents of a future age,’ 

This book is divided into two parts; the 
first is explanatory of the author’s ideas of 
the constitution of the human family, its va- 
rious connections and peculiar sanctions, the 
moral power of which it is susceptible, and 
of what he terms ‘ the danger and vanity of 
interference.” From the last-mentioned sec- 
tion we select a specimen of the author’s 
style and manner of reasoning :— 

‘On the part of the ruling power in a 
state, one might imagine such an_ interfer- 
ence ; but let us see what must be the result. 
Looking at human nature, not as it ought to 
be, but as it is, we find * two strong feelings 
have always agitated, in a greater or less de- 
gree, the state of human society,—the desire 
to possess power, and the desire to resist it. 
The struggles between these feelings necessa- 


| rily exists under every form of government; 


nor can the most imperious despotism, though 
it may intimidate and subdue, ever entirely 
eradicate and destroy the spirit of opposi- 
tion. We hear of Asiatic monarchs, who, 
in the mere wantonness of their moody cru- 
elty, command human beings to be butchered 
before them ; and we are thence apt to infer, 
that there is no restraint on their will, and,no 
limit to their power. But this is an error 
into which Europeans have frequently fallen, 
from their imperfect acquaintance with the 
laws, and usages, and manners of eastera 
nations. It is generally among his ministers, 
his slaves, and his favourites, that the Asiatic 
tyrant seeks for his victims. He seldom 
ventures beyond the sphere of his court to 
murder or to spoliate; and while the floors 
of the imperial residence are purpled with 
the blood of his officers, his viziers, and his 
concubines, he would pause, ere he unjustly 
deprived the meanest citizen of his property, 
his life, or his domestic power. The man 
who passes within the gates of the nee 
leaves behind him the sympathy of his 7 
low-subjects. They know that ambition 
cuided his steps to the foot of the throne, 
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aud that he has bound himself to obey the 


will, in order to share the power of his mas- 
ter. They, therefore, hear with indifference 
of his disgrace, his exile, or his death ; but 
let a sovereign violate the laws of justice, in 
depriving a private and unofiending citizen 
of his liberty or his life,” much more should 
he invade the province of parental duty, or 
yiolate the rights of parents, “ and he will 
jearn to his peril in the east, as well as in 
the west, that no king can be secure on his 
throne, where no subject is safe in his house,’ 

‘ But though no monarch had ever dreamt 
of trespassing on the province of parental 
duty, his subjects may ; and perhaps some 
persons may be disposed to aver—his subjects 
have. Unwittingly, indeed, in most cases, 
if not in all, and in many from motives of 
high-toned, though mistaken benevolence, 
they certainly have sometimes tried to devise 
a substitute, in a case for which no substitute 
or scheme of human device can be found— 
the negligence or indisposition of parents. 
Then it is, however, though benevolence 
exert all its energies, that you see education, 
so called, narrowed, as to its vital import, 
into the mere mechanical arts of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with perhaps some 
proposed outward polish of manners, A 
mere corner of the wide field of parental 
duty is occupied ; the rest, to a superficial 
eye, may seem left vacant merely, but it is 
not so. There grow up, with spontaneous 
luxuriance, the very worst of habits and dis- 
positions, to which these arts of reading and 


writing only give a more insidious power of | 


working mischief. In short, the general sur- 
face of this broad field no heart or hand can 
cultivate, save the parental. 

‘The application of a system of relief for 
the body, generally denominated poor-rate, 
has, by many, in our day, been strongly de- 
precated, as ultimately endangering the tone 
and the health of human society ; but what- 
ever may be said on that subject, let these 
same individuals, and ail others, have a care 
how they interfere here. The professed ap- 
plication of relief to the mind, by any theo- 
retical scheme of man’s devising, where a 
constitution of God’s own creation and up- 
holding stands ready before us, must ever be 
productive of consequences the most perni- 
cious. Were human benevolence uniformly 
associated with wisdom; were it not found 
often connected with want of forethought ; 
in its impatience of applying a remedy, were 
it not often particularly impatient of what 
may seem the most formidable, though it 
should have been proved to be the only right 
commencement; were it not too often heed- 
less of patient and powerful, because pros- 
pective measures, then the constitution of the 
human family would not have been so often 
and so sadly overlooked. Such, however, 
being the imperfections which often accom- 
pany the contrivances of human benevolence, 
may I not inquire, whether it is not very pos- 
sible, or rather very likely, in this day of 
plans and schemes, for benevolence itself, if 
Rot associated with other qualities, to frame, 
without-doors, some things which, on the pa- 
rental mind within, shall operate so far as a 


| philosopher performed. 
| ten with never-dying characters in the proud 


exertion; so far take from parental obliga- 
tion its appropriate awe, and from parental 
neglect its salutary shame; so far deprive 
parental improvidence of its just responsibi- 
lity, and parental foresight of its fair, and 
rich, and delightful reward? These are at 
least important questions, and to me they 
seem to deserve the deliberate and serious 
consideration of not a few.’ 

In the course of this part of the author's 
labuurs, he has introduced several interesting 
examples of great men whose virtues and 
abilities he traces to the early parental cul- 
ture they experienced. Talent and worth 
are the result of education; but he insists 
that no education is worth any thing that is 
not given in the bosom of one’s own family. 

The Untransferrable Obligations and Pe- 
culiar Advantages of the Domestic Consti- 
tution are detailed in the remainder of the 
volume; and scriptural illustrations (many 
of them but too likely to occasion cavilling,) 
are dealt out most unsparingly; and here, 
we think, is the great error of our author ; he 
fetches his models of excellence from eras too 
remote, and does not appeal sufficiently to 
the existing feelings of society, or regard with 
judicious appreciation its actual state. In 
love with the theoretical system which he 
would introduce, he forgets all the necessary 
progressive steps, and talks as if centuries 
had been ripening and preparing the public 
mind for his improvements. We have also 
to object to the style of Mr. Anderson's vo- 
{ lume, as seeming to us far too laboured and 
abstruse for the subject, and not likely to 
attract the attention of those for whose con- 
sideration and advantage it was written. On 
the whole, the work is better in design than 
in execution, does credit to an evidently 
amiable heart, and may not be altogether 
ineffectual in establishing the primary in- 
| portance of judicious parental management. 





The Life of Benjamin Franklin, Post octavo. 
pp. 407. London, 1826. Hunt and Clarke. 
Tuts is a very valuable work—one calculated 
to impress on the age the advantages of talent 
when conducted with philosophical prudence, 
and impelled forward by incessant industry. 
An auto-biographical memoir of Franklin 
has been long before the public, and the pre- 
sent production not only extracts largely from 
it, but is, in fact, a critical and more elabo- 
rately-connected narrative, contaiming the 
account of this illustrious man’s actions till 


a vivid theme for the biographer: struggling 
under many disadvantages of life, his soul 
spurned alike both trivial and mighty ob- 
stacles, and eventually raised him to a height 
honourable to himself and advantageous to 
his country. It is not our intention to give 
an analysis of this memoir, as the leading 
facts are so well known, nor to bring before 
our readers the deeds which this patriot and 
The latter are writ- 


independence and supremacy of America, 
and though he had glorious compeers in that 





|! memorable struggle, yet he was the skilful 


! 


bounty on idleness, and as a drawback on ! pilot of their once-fragile bark—the master- 





the period of his death. Franklin is, indeed, | 
to me. 


spirit of their councils, and the immortal and 
unanswerable advocate of his country’s cause. 
Independently of his political qualifications, 
he is yet very much to be admired as a man, 
who gave light to the hidden depths of sci- 
ence, spoke truth for all nations to hear, ex- 
emplified his precepts by his example, and 
taught the professionally wise to know and 
to estimate native worth and natural ability. 
But we are merely reiterating that which is 
known to every one, our praise is not want- 
ing to complete the wreath for this matchless 
mortal. His fame is enduring. To think of 
Franklin, is to think of liberty—to think of 
wisdom, is to think of Franklin. The com- 
piler of the volume before us is one such as 
Franklin deserves; he seems to have began 
his task con amore, nor to have tired of his 
toil. IHlis remarks are at once judicious and 
spirited ; not too encomiastic—nor yet omit- 
ting praise. Our extracts will be brief, and 
mostly anecdotal. The following is descrip- 
tive of the tenacity with which the ancestors 
of Franklin held fast their faith :— ' 

‘ Dr. Franklin's godfather and uncle, Ben- 
jamin, used to relate an anecdote which sup- 
plies a striking picture of the times. They 
had an English Bible, (in Queen Mary’s 
reign,) which, to conceal and place in safety, 
they fastened open, with tapes across the 
leaves, under the cover of a joint-stool. 
When Franklin’s great-grandfather used to 
read it to his family, he placed the joint-stool 
on his knees, and then turned over the leaves 
under the tapes. One of the children stood 
at the door, to give notice of the approach of 
the proctor, an officer of the spiritual court, 
if he saw him coming. In that case, the stool 
was turned down again on its feet, and the 
Bible remained concealed as before.’ 

It is worthy of thought to compare the an 


'nexed account of Franklin’s entrance into 


| They made no loaves of that price. 
a I 











Philadelphia, a poor pennyless boy, (yet 
even then distinguished for his talent,) with 
his after noble pre-eminence. From this 
very capital, which he entered a low and un- 
noted being, he dictated terms to the mother 
country, and framed the ever-memorable de- 
claration of independence, thus speaking to 
the ears of empires, with the voice of a great 
nation, 

‘* T walked,” he observes, *‘ towards the 
top of the street, looking eagerly on both 
sides, till I came to Market Street, where I 
meta child with a loaf of bread. Often had 
I made my dinner on dry bread. 1 inquired 
where he had bought it, and went straight to 
the baker’s shop which he had pointed out 
I asked for some biscuits, expecting 
to find such as we had at Boston; but they 
made, it seems, none of that sort at Philadel- 
phia. I then asked for a threepenny loaf. 
Finding 
myself ignorant of the prices, as well as of 
the different kinds of bread, 1 desired bim to 
let me have threepennyworth of bread, ot 
some kind or other. He gave me three large 
rolls. I was surprised at receiving so much ; 
I took them, however, and having no room 
in my pockets, I walked on with a roll under 
each arm, eating the third. In this manner 
I went through Market Street to Fourth 
Street, and passed the house of Mr. Read, 
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the father of my future wife. She was stand- 
ing at the door, observed me, and thoucht. 
with reason, that [| made a very singular and 
grotesque appearance.’ 

After his first arrival in England, he worked 
for a considerable time as a printer at the of- 
tice of Mr. Watts, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
where he distinguished himself by his fru- 
gality, industry, general good conduct, and 
philosophical bearing. The subsequent anec- 
dote is honcurable to, and illustrative of, this 
great man :— 

‘When he came to England afterwards, as 
the agent of Massachusetts, he went into the 
printing-office of Mr. Watts, in Wild Street, 
I-nco’..’s Inn Fields, and going up to a par- 
ticular press, (now in th» possession of Messts. 
Cox and Baylis, of Great Queen Street,) thus 
addressed the two workmen: ‘f Come, my 
friends, we will drink together , it is now forty 
years since | worked like you, at this press, 
as a journeyman printer.” Ife sent for a 
gil'on of porter, and they drank * Success to 
printing.” ’ 

The. Jate modern experiment of travelling 





by the aid of kites is not so new as may be | 


supposed. Franklin, who was a celebrated 
swimmer, thus made use of one whilst pur- 
suing his favourite sport :— 

‘Ile frequently used a kite, when a boy, 
as a sort of sail for the human body. 


ming he calls a kind of rowing with the arms ' 
and the addition of a sail, as he | 


and les ; 
terms it, was suggested by his approaching a 
pond, while flying a kite ona summer’s day. 


‘“T tied,’ he says, “ the string to a stake, | 


and the kite ascended to a considerable 
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so much from the rain as paper. To the 
upright sti k was affixed an iron point; the 
string was, as usual, of hemp, except the 
lower end, which was silk. Where the 
hempen string terminated, a key was fast- 
ened. With this apparatus, on the appear- 
ance of a thunder-gust approaching, he went 
out into the common, accompanied by his 
son, to whom alone he communicated his 
Intentions, well knowing the ridicule which, 
too generally for the interests of science, 
awaits unsuccessful experiments in philoso- 
phy. He placed himself under a shade, to 
avoid the rain: his kite was raised—a thun- 
der-clond passed over it—no sign of electri- 
city appeared. Ile almost despaired of suc- 
cess, when su‘ienly he observed the loose 
fibres of his string to move towards an erect 
position. He now presented his knuckle to 
the key, and received a strong spark. 
exquisite must his sensations have been at 
this moment! On this experiment depended 
the fate of his theory. If he succeded, his 
name would rank high among those who had 
improved science ; if he failed, he must in- 
evitably be subjected to the derision of man- 
kind, or, what is worse, their pity, as a we!l- 
meaning man, but a weak, silly projector. 
The anxiety with which he looked for the 
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result of his experiment may be easily con- | 


ceived. Doubts and despair had begun to 
prevail, when the fact was ascertained in so 
c!car a manner, that even the most incredu- 


lous could no longer withhold their assent. 


_ Repeated sparks were drawn from the key, 


height above the pond, while I was swim- | 


ming. In a little time, being desirous of 
amusing myself with my kite, and of enjoy- 


ing at the same time the pleasure of swim- | 


ming, I returned, and loosing from the stake | 


the string with the little stick which was fas- 


the stick in my hands, | was drawn along 
the surface of the water in a very agreeable 
manner. Ilaving then engaged another boy 
to carry my clothes round the pond to a place 
which I pointed out to him on the other side, 
I began to cross the pond with my kite, which 


carried me quite over without the least fa- | 


tigue, and with the greatest pleasure imagin- 
able. 1 was only obliged oceasionally to 
halt a little in my course, and resist its pro- 


gress, when it appeared that by following too | 


quickly I lowered the kite too much; by 
doing which occasionally, I made it rise 
again. I have never since that time prac- 


a phial was charged, a shock given, and all 
the experiments made which are usually per- 
formed with electricity?’ 

A remarkable ceccurrence is thus related : 
‘While taking a bath at Southampton, our 
philosopher fell asleep upon the water on his 
back, and remained without sinking or turn- 


| ing until he awoke, nearly an hour after- 
tened to it, went again into the water, where | 

. . { 
I found that, lying on my back, and holding | 


ee ee + 


tised this singular mode of swimming, though | 


I think it not impossible to cross in this man- 
ner from Dover to Calais. The packet-boat, 
however, is still preferable.” ’ 

Nor were kites useless to him in another 
way. By their agency, this adventurous 
mortal called the fire of Heaven trom its 
lair and bade it descend :— 

‘While Franklin was waiting for the erec- 
tion of a spire, it occurred to him that he 
mizht have more ready access to the region 
of clouds by means of acommon kite. He 
prepared one by fastening two cross-sticks to 
a silk handke:chef, which would not sufle: 





| 


wards! Always fond of the water as he was, 
and learned in the details of swimming, this 
Was a quiet triumph over that element which 
he declares he never before enjoyed, and 
could scarcely have thought possible.’ 

After a life spent in the service, and for the 
benefit of mortality, the subject of this memoir 
approached the close of existence :— 

‘About sixteen days before his death, he 
was seized with a feverish indisposition, with- 
out any particular symptoms attending it, till 
the third or fourth day, when he complained 
of a pain in the left breast, which increased 
until it became extremely acute, attended 
with a cough and laborious breathing. Dur- 
ing this state, when the severity of his pains 
sometimes drew forth a groan of complaint, 
he would observe—that he was afraid he did 
not bear them as he ought—acknowledged 
his grateful sense of the many blessings he 
had received from that Supreme Being who 
had raised him from small and low begin- 
nings to such high rank and consideration 
among men--and made no doubt but his 
present afflictions were kindly intended to 
wean him from a world, in which he was no 
longer fit-to act the part assigned him. In 
this frame of body and mind he continued 
till five days before his death, when his pain 
and dithculty of breathing entirely left him, 
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and his family were flattering themselves with 
the hopes of his recovery. when an impos. 
thumation, which had formed itself in his 
lungs, suddenly burst, and discharged a great 
quantity of matter, which he continued to 
throw up while he had sufficient strength to 
do it; but as that failed, the organs of re. 
spiration became gradually oppressed—a 
calm lethargic state succeeded—and, on the 
17th of Apml, 1799, about eleven o'clock at 
night, he quietly expired, closing a long and 
useful life of eighty-four years and three 
months.” 

‘ Three days previously, he requested his 
bed to be made, * in order,” as he said, 
“that he might die in a decent manner '’ 
when his daughter, Mrs. Bache, replying, 
that she hoped he might yet recover, and 
live some years, he said, ** 1 hope not.” ’ 

In the codicil to his will was this bequest: 

‘My fine crab-tree walking-stick, with a 
gold head curiously wrought in the form of 
the cap of liberty, I give to my friend, and 
the friend of mankind, General Washington, 
If it were a sceptre, he"has merited it, and 
would become it. 

We shall end our extracts with the follow- 
ing just and able remarks :— 

‘In concluding upon the character of Ben- 


jamin Franklin, it would be as unjust to shut 


our eyes to its grand aggregate value, as it 
would be trite and unphilosophic im an ana- 
lysis of its component parts, to disregard the 
little shadows by which, in common with all 
human superiority, itis occasionally obscured ; 
nor was he merely a great man in the ab- 
stract, but, like’ George Washington, pre- 
cisely such a great man as his country wanted. 
More dazzling qualities in either, might have 
effected too litthe or too much; while the 
calm and steady pradence with which they 
kept pace with events, and made the best of 
circumstances, led to results as satisfactory 
as they were grand and surprising. In any 
country Franklin would have distinguished 
himself, and proved serviceable; butin Ame- 
rica he was an active and congenial spirit, 
born for the times in which he lived, and for 
the illimitable advancement of his native 
land. It is with ineffable contempt we now 
read of the disregard shown to the opinions 
and counsels of this eminent person, by the 
puny statesmen and courtiers who lost the 
colonies; and it is with similar sentiments 
all such shallow praters should be regarded, 
who still affect to suppose that real greatness 
cannot spring up out of the railways of ac- 
credited birth and peculiar education. Even 
the French revolution puta mark of repro- 
bation upon this senseless arrogance ; but 
that of America affords a loftier testimony, 
and no single individual acted more effec- 
tively, and at the same time more uprightly 
in the furtherance of that grand event, than 
he whose history we are now concluding. It 
is for America to feel more especial gratitude 
on this score; but it is for all the world to 
respect, and for the children of labour more 
directly to honour the man who rose from 
among themselves, to show the extent . 
which native strength of mind and genera 
sood conduct may occasionally exalt some 
of the humblest in society. No one, we te 
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—— 
peat, can more merit their honest homage, 
than he who shows that there is no absolutely 
necessary connection between manual indus- 
tey and intemperance and ignorance ; and 
cach a man, beyond all doubt or contradic- 
tion, Was Benjamin Franklin.’ . 

It will be apparent from our quotations, 
that the Life of Benjamin Franklin is com- 
piled with a great share of ability. It is truly 
proportioned in all its parts. and written in 
a free and correct style. Phe appendix to 
this volume contains much excellent matter, 


the greater part of which (thoush generally 
known,) cannot be printed too often. We 


had almost forgotten to remark, that a litho- 
craphic portrait is given of Franklin, ori- 
cinally drawn on copper by Landseer, and 
transferred to stone with ILfullmandel’s usual 
ability. 





Jour al of a Third Voyage vor by Discover y 
of G Nort&- West Passage from the Atlantic 
ty the Pacific. 4dto, pp. 331. London, 
1826. Murray. 

(Continued from p. 530.) 
Ir has been already remarked, that towards 
the latter end of July, 1825, it was the gene- 
ral feeling of the voyagers, that their labours, 
as far as regarded the probability of a snc- 
ceysful termination, were only then com- 
menecing. But whatsoever the nature and 
extent of the hopes which animated them, 


the dreary certainty of failure was soon to | 


eflace the illusions of anticipation. One of 
those accidents which baffle caleulation, and 
instantaneously destroy the best-laid plans, 
was on the point of overwhelming our ad- 
venturers at the very moment when they felt 
most seeure of triumph. On the 2nd of 
August, the Fury became involved in a si- 
tuation of imminent peril, in consequence 
of being forced by a large floe-picce directly 
against a grounded mass of ice upon the 
beach, and after about three weeks of the 
most strenuous exertion, it was found abso- 
lutely necessary that she should be aban- 
doned to her fate; and thus every reasonable 
expectation of success was entirely destroyed. 
* With,’ says Capt. Parry, ‘a twelvemonth’s 
Provision for both ships’ companies, extend- 
ing our resources only to the autumn of the 
following year, it would have been folly to 
hope for final success, considering the small 
Progress we had already made, the uncertain 
nature of the navigation, and the advanced 
period of the present season.’ He, therefore, 
In compliance with the plain tenour of his in- 
structions, decided upon returning to Eng- 
land. We have avoided entering into the 
details of the mortifying loss of the Fury ; 
because the public have been long and fully 
acquainted with all the circumstances con- 
nected with that occurrence; but it would 
be injustice towards the commander of the 
expedition, were we to withhold some re- 
marks which he has felt it necessary to offer 
upon the subject :— 

‘T can contidently affirm, and I trust that, 
on such an occasion, I may be permitted to 
make the remark, that the mere safety of the 
Ships has never been more than a secondary 
Object in the conduct of the expeditions un- 
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there was any open water to enable us to do 
so, has uniformly been our first endeavour ; 
it has not been until the channel has actually 
terminated that we have ever been accustom- 
ed to look for a place of shelter, to which the 
ships were then conducted with all possible 
despatch : and I may safely venture to pre- 
dict, that no ship acting otherwise will ever 
accomplish the North-West Passage. On 
numerous occasions, which will easily recur 
tothe memory of those I have had the honour 
to command, the ships might easily have 
been placed among the ice, and left to drift 
with it, in comparative, if not absolute secu- 
rity, when the holding them on has been pre- 
ferred, though attended with hourly and im- 
minent peril. This was precisely the case on 
the present occasion; the ships might cer- 





tainly have been pushed into the ice a day or | 


two, or even a week before hand, and thus 
preserved from all risk of being forced on 
shore; but where they would have been 
drifted, and when they would have been 
again disengaged from the ice, or at liberty 
to take advantage of the openings inshore, 
(by which alone the navigation of these seas 
is to be performed with any degree of cer- 
tainty,) [ believe it impossible for any one to 
form the most distant idea. Such, then, be- 
ing the necessity for constant and unavoid- 
able risk, it cannot reasonably excite sur- 
prise, that, on a single occasion, out of so 
many in which the same accident seemed, as 
it were, impending, it should actually have 
taken place. 

‘These remarks I conceive to be the more 
necessury, because | believe that our former 
successes in this navigation, and our entire 
exemption from serious damage, had served 








to beget a very general but erroneous notion, | 


that our ships were proof against any pres- 
sure to which they might be subject. This 
belief extended even in a certain degree to 
those employed on this service, who almost 
began to consider our ships as invulnerable ; 
and, for my own part, I confess that, though 
a moment’s reflection would at any time con- 
tradict such a notion, I often experienced a 
feeling of confidence in their strength too 
nearly approaching to presumption. We 
have now learned by experience, that a body 
of ice of no very heavy kind, when bearing 
in a particular manner, and with its whole 
force, upon a ship touching the ground, is 
quite sufficient to set every combination of 
wood and iron at defiance, even when dis- 
posed, as in the Fury and Hecla, with all the 
skill and strength which art can suggest. In 
truth, a ship, like any other work of man, 
sinks, ard must ever sink, into insignificance, 
when viewed in comparison with the stupen- 
dous scale on which Nature’s works are 
framed, and her operations performed ; and 
a vessel, of whatever magnitude or whatever 
strength, is little better than a nut-shell, when 
obliged to withstand the pressure of the un- 
yielding ground on one side, and a moving 
body of ice on the other.’ 

It will be seen that to the loss of the Fury 
Captain Parry mainly attributes the failure 
of this third attempt at discovery. He dwells 
much upon the many unusually-favourable 
circumstances attending the season of 1825, 
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the summer of which was the warmest and 
most favourable since that of 1818 :—* Not 
more than two or three days occurred, during 
the months of July and August, in which 
that heavy fall of suow took place which so 
commonly converts the aspect of nature in 
these regions, in a single hour, from the 
cheerfulness of summer into the dreariness of 
winter. Indeed, we experienced very little 
either of snow, rain, or fog; vegetation, 
wherever the soil allowed any to sprin up, 
was extremely luxuriant and econ 3 a 
great deal of the old snow, which had Jain on 
the ground during the last season, was rapid- 
ly dissolving even early in August ; and every 
appearance of nature exhibited a. striking 
contrast with the last surmmer, while it seem- 
ed evidently to furnish an extraordinary com- 
pensation for its rigour and inclemency.” 
Few and trifling were the symptoms of 
animal life which the coast exhibited. For 
days together, ouly one or two seals, a single 
sea-horse, and now and then a flock of ducks 
were secn. They were, however, one day 
visited, at the place where the Fury was lett, 
by hundreds of white whales sporting about 
in the shoal water close to the beach. Two 
rein-deer were observed; but this was the 
only summer during which they were uuable 
to procure a single pound of venison, 
During the time that they were made fast 
upon the coast, (in which situation alone, we 
are informed, can observations on current be 
satisfactorily made,) it is stated that the ice 
Was setting to the southward, and sometimes 
very rapidly, on an average, full seven days 
cut of every ten. ITlad this been witnessed 


‘for the first time in these seas, it might pre- 


bably have been concluded that there was a 
constant southerly set at this season, but for- 
mer experience of that superticial current 
which every breeze of wind creates in a sea 
encumbered with ice, induces Captain Parry 
to believe that it was chiefly to be attributed 
to the almost continual prevalence of northerly 
winds. * Every light air of wind,’ he says, 
‘ produces, in half an hour’s time, an extra- 
ordinary change of current setting at an in- 
credible rate along the land.’ The existence 
of these variable and irregular currents in- 
creases the difficuly of deciding upon the true 
direction of the flood-tide. Captain Parry 
is inclined to believe that it flows from the 
southward. He says * the time of high 
water on the full and change-days of the 
moon, is from half-past eleven to twelve 
o'clock, being nearly the same as at Port 
Bowen ; but the tides are so irregular at 
times, that in the space of three days the re- 
tardation will occasionally not amount to an 
hour. I observed, however, that as the days 
of full and change, or of the moon's quarter 
approached, the irregularity was corrected, 
and the time rectified, by some tide of ex- 
traordinary duration. The mean rise and 
fall was about six feet.’ The addition of the 
Fury’s crew to that of the Hecla, did not o¢- 
casion very serious inconvenience. In con- 
sequence of the commodious dimensions, 
efficiency, and exce!lent equipment of the 
latter, the officers and men were rendered 
little less comfortable than in their own ship. 


A breeze from the suorthward freshening 
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up strong on the 27th August, the Hecla 
stretched over to the eastern shore of Prince 
Regent's Inlet, and this with scarcely any 
obstruction from ice. Our voyagers could 
scarely believe this the same sea which, but 
a few weeks before, had been loaded with 
one impenetrable body of closely-packed ice, 
from shore to shore, and as far as the eye 
could discern to the southward. They an- 
chored in Neill'’s Harbour, in order to pre- 
pare the ship completely for crossing the At- 
lantic ; and almost at the moment of drop- 
ping the anchor, John Page, a seaman of the 

ury, who had been gradually sinking for 
some time, in consequence of a scrofulous 
disorder, departed this life. This was the 
only case of disease which proved fatal in 
either ship during the expedition. 

Neill’s Harbour is the only one on the 
eastern coast of Prince Regent's Inlet, ex- 
cept Port Bowen, to which it is said to be 
far superior; it corresponds with one of the 
apparent openings scen at a distance in 1819, 
and marked on the chart of that voyage as a 
‘valley or bay.’ Captain Parry found it at 
once a convenient place for shelter, and a 
most excellent harbour, with sufficient space 
for a great number of ships, and holding- 
ground of the best quality, consisting of a 
tenacious mud of a greenish colour, in which 
the flukes of an anchor are entirely embed- 
ded. We are indulged with a very careful 
description of this harbour, on the supposi- 
tion that it will speedily become of service 
to the whalers; a supposition grounded on 
the idea, that Baftin’s Bay, now an abundant 
fishery, will, probably, like most others, fail 
in a few years; for the whales will, naturally, 
in the course of time, leave a place where, 
year after vear, they continue to be molested. 
In that case, it is expected that Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet will undoubtedly become a ren- 
dezvous for our ships, as well on account of 
the numerous fish there, as of the facility with 
which any ship, having once crossed the ice 
in Baffin’s Bay, is sure to reach it during the 
months of July and August. 

In running down Davis’s Strait, as well as 
in crossing the Atlantic, they witnessed a 
good deal of the aurora-borealis. The most 
brilliant display of this beautiful phenome- 
non occurred on the night of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, in latitude 583°, longitude 443°, and 
is thus described :—‘It first appeared in a 
(true) east direction, in detached masses, like 
luminous clouds of yellow or sulphur-colour- 
ed light, about three degrees above the hori- 
zon. When this appearance had continued 
for about an hour, it began, at nine p. m., to 
spread upwards, and gradually extended it- 
self into a narrow band of light passing 
through the zenith, and again downwards to 
the western horizon. Soon after this, the 
streams of light seemed no longer to emanate 
from the eastward, but from a fixed point, 
about one degree above the liorizon ona true 
west bearing. From this point, as from the 
narrow point of a funnel, streams of hight 
resembling brightly-illuminated vapour or 
smoke, appeared to be incessantly issuing, 
increasing in breadth as they proceeded, and 
darting with inconceivable velocity, such as 
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wards towards the zenith, and in the same 
easterly direction which the former arch had 
taken, The sky, immediately under the spot 
from which the light issued, appeared cover- 
ed with a dark cloud, whose outline the ima- 
gination might at times convert into that of 
the summit of a mountain, from which the 
light proceeded, like the tlames of a voleano. 


rqy: a } as > 
lhe streams of lincwit, as they were projected 
upwards, did not COUsist OF CoOntMUOUS Verli- 
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streamers, bul olmost ci- 


eal columns or: 
tirely of separate, though constantly-renewed 
masses, which seemed to rod/ themselves la- 
terally onward, with a sort of undulating mo- 
tion, constituting what I have understood to 
be meant hy that modification of the aurora 
called the ** merry-dancers,” which is seen 
in beautiful perfection 
Islands. The general colour of the light was 
yellow, but an orange and a greenish tinge 
were at times very distinctly perceptible, the 
intensity of the light and colours being al- 
ways the greatest when occupying the small- 
est space. Thus the lateral margins of the 
band or arch seemed at times to roll them- 
selves inwards so as to approach each other, 
and, in this case, the light just at the edges 
became much more vivid than the rest. The 
intensity of light during the brightest part of 
the phenomenon, which continued — three- 
quarters of an hour, could scarcely be inferior 
to that of the moon whien full.’ 

Brief as have been our extracts from this 
Journal, they include every thing that we 
have been able to tind possessing the slightest 
claim on the score of novelty. In our com- 
mencing observations we alluded to our 
own, and what we believe to be the ideas of 
the public in general, on these voyages for 
discovery. It is, perhaps, very natural that 
Capt. Parry should entertain a contrary opi- 


nion, and we find him still maintaining that | 


‘his views of the nature and practicability of 
the enterprise, of the means to be adopted, 
and the route to be pursued for its zccom- 
plishment, remain wholly unaltered at the 
present moment. Ile derives additional en- 
ouragement from some favourable appear- 
ances of a navigable sea near the south-west- 
ern extremity of Prince Regent's Inlet, and 
to that point he recommends that any future 
attempt should be directed. Towards the 


conclusion of the narrative, he states, that he 


| to be complied with. 


shall be most happy to be again selected as 
the individual who shall attempt the solution 
of this interesting question ; and if there be 
truth in a very current report, his wishes are 
‘Such enterprises,’ he 


tells us, ‘do honour to the country which un- 
dertakes them, even when they fail;’ but is 
it not possible to pay too much for this same 


the eye could scarcely keep pace with, up- | 


honour? and looking at matters with an eye 


of reasonable calculation, have we not pur- 


chased enough of it to serve the present ge- 
neration atleast? We do not suspect either 
the sincerity or the patriotism of Capt. Parry, 
but cannot help feeling that these are not 
times when enormous sums of money should 
be expended in the prosecution of hypothe- 
tical pursuits, the practicability of which is so 
doubtful, and their. presumed advantages so 
distant. 
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pages with extracts from the scieitific details 
contained in an appendix of one hundred 
and fifty one pages. The zoological and bo. 
tanical departments have been industrious}y 
and carefully executed, but lave little of 
either novelty or interest to claim peculiar at. 
tention. There are some remarks on tie 
geological information obtained in the three 
Polu voyages, by Professor Jameson, which 
display much acuteness, but possess not suf. 
ficient general atwraction to warrant their q 
tation. Inconclusion, we have muc’i satis- 
faction in saying, that Capt. Parry’s account 
of this third voyage is distinguished by his 
customary good sense and manliness, and that 
the plates and charts do honour to the art 
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ists, as the tout cnsemble does to all who 


at the Shetland | 











have been concerned in its production. 





BLACKWOOD 'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
NO. CXVIJ. 

Tuts is a very important number of Maga: 
Christopher seems to have turned his atten- 
tion to the present state of things, and to have 
curtailed his pages of some of their fair pro- 
portions of imaginative literature. Yet there 
are several articies equally as faueiful and 
exquisite as many of their famed predeces- 
sors. Hints for the Holidays, No. 3, (the 
leading paper,) is of the most beautiful tex- 
ture: sweetness of diction, sterling sense, and 
acute perceptions of the beautics of nature, 
mingled with keen wit, are its chief and dis- 
tinguishing features. We cannot help ex- 
tracting the following description of the late 
drought. Wethink we can trace,the Ettrick 
Shepherd in this painting. Hie who has 
passed his life among such scenes as this, 
with an imagination like Jamie’s, cannot fail 
to be eloquent :— 

‘You missed the cottage-girl with he 
pitcher at the well in the brae, for the spring 
scarcely trickled, and the water-cresses wer 
yellow before their time. Many a dancing 
hill-stream was dead—only here and ther 
one stronger than her sisters attempted a pas- 
seul over the shelving rocks; but all choral 
movements and melodies forsook the mouu- 
tains, still and silent as so much painted can- 
vass. Waterfalls first tamed their thunder, 
then listened alarmed to their own echos, 
waiicd themselves away into diminutive mul- 
murs, gasped for life, died, and were buried 
at the feet of the green slippery precipices. 
Tarns sank into moors; and there was tie 
voice of weeping heard and low lament 
among the water-lilies. Ay, mullions oi 
pretty flowerets died in their infancy, even 0 
their mothers’ breasts; the bee fainted in the 
desert for want of the honey-dew, and the 
eround-cells of industry were hushed below 
the heather. Cattle lay lean on the brown- 
ness of a hundred hills, and the hoof of the 
red-deer lost its fleetness. Along the shores 
of lochs great stones appeared, within what 
for centuries had been the lowest water 
mark; and whole bays, once bright and 
beautiful with reed-pointed wavelets, became 
swamps, cracked and seamed, or rustling 10 
the aridity, with a useless crop, to te sug" 
of the passing wind. On the shore of te 
great sea alone, you beheld no change. The 
tides ebbed and flowed as before—the sinall 
billow racing over the silver sands to ™ 
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came goal of shells, or climbing up to the 
ame wild flowers that bathe the foundation 
of yonder old castle belonging to the ocean.’ 

The Wreck of the Comet is a poem which 
sagsesses Many merits, but, on the whole, is 
not so successful as it might have been. 

The article headed the Declaration of the 
Catholic Clergy in Great Britain, is an able 
production. It combats, and in many in- 
stances successfully, ‘the futility, double- 
mindedness, and equivocation of this Roman 
Catholic plea; yet, if the author had been 
more tolerant, the effect would not have been 
decreased. The shipping interest follows 
this exposure of Catholicism. This subject 
is well handled, considerable research is dis- | 
Javed, and the writer is evidently a master 
of histheme. A careful perusal of this pa- 
per, by Mr. Huskisson and his colleagues, 
might furnish them with many exceHent 
hints. Bandana on Emigration, though 
somewhat silky, is, however, of a good fa. 
bric. A Watery Grave, poetry, is rather 
watery: it certainly would honour many 
periodicals, but Maga is fastidious, and re- 
quires strong meat. My Godmothers is 
sketchy and apropos. 

No. 1, of Miscellanea Critica, though very 
clever, is not free from unweiched expres- 
sions, with which metaphysical reasoners too 
often obscure their subject. For instance :— 

‘The disposition, the capacity for poetry, 
the poetical spirit and power of the mind,— 
individual or national,—is neither necessarily, 
nor solely, produced and fostered by poetry. 
—This remark asks exposition.—The  ele- 
nents of poetry are—intellect, passion, ima- 
gination,—all given in our nature.’ 

The disposition and capacity for poetry are 
the mind’s natural endowments, but the poet- 
ical spirit and power of the mind result from 
the exercise and cultivation of those endow- 
ments. Of course, that which is national | 
cannot be produced by poetry !—‘ Produced 
and fostered’ may be queried ; it is common 
to foster where we caunot produce. Intel- 
lect, too, is no more the element of poetry 
than of any other art ;—passion and imagi- 
nation are essentials : passion is given in our 
natures, but imagination is wildness till train- 
ed and refined by reflection, when it becomes 
the chief ornament of poetry. 

The Sicilian story, the Carbonaro, contains 
fine writing, with the advantage of an inte- 
resting theme: it is a gem sparkling among 
precious stones. The Romish Priesthood 
and the Electors in Ireland,—W hat! we think 
we hear our readers exclaim—another poli- 
tical paper—aye, and a good one it is.— 
Though smutted with the mud of personality, 
which ever has, and possibly ever will dis- 
grace this periodical, yet much excellent 
truth is contained in this portion of it, many 
abuses are shown forth to public knowledge, 
and fair and cand:d views taken of both sides 
of the question. Mansie Wauch’s autogra- 
phical Sporting Adventures close the number 
in an appropriate style. 

_ Maga, as we said before, is this month very 
important, and, looked at full in the face, pos- 
sesses her usual charms, with an additional 
tint of bloom—at least an autumnal shade is 





not perceptible. 
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An Account of Emanuel Swedenhorg, as con- 
tained in an Eulogium to his Memory, 
pronounced in the Great Hall of the House 
of Nobles, by Ml. Samuel Sandel, &c. 
pp. 50. London, 1826. Hodson. 

Tuts account is preceded by ‘ Introductory 
Observations,” intended to clear the subject 
of the Eulogium from the charges so fre- 
quently brought against him, of being ‘a de- 
luded visionary and bewildered enthusiast.’ 
We fear that the writer proves too much, and, 
if he does not leave the subject exactly where 
he found it, has done very little towards 
showing the sobriety of either the doctrines 
or conduct of Emanuel Swedenborg. The 
Eulogium is philosophical, elegant, and libe- 
ral. The theological notions of the indivi- 
dual eulogized are kept in the back ground, 
or but slightly noticed; whilst the most un- 
restricted justice is rendered to his great vir- 
tues and various talents. 








FRENCH SKETCHES OF ENGLISH 
MANNERS. 

[In times of dearth in the political world—in 
the absence of interesting accidents, remark- 
able trials, and horrible occurrences, the 
newspapers sometimes treat their readers 
with a little literature: in the present un- 
fruitful day for book-publishing, we have 
pleasure in abridging fiom The Times a re- 
view of a Series of Letters, said to have been 
written by Lavalette, which was originally 
published in The Globe French literary pa- 
per. | 

Tue skill with which these letters are written, 

the acuteness of the author’s remarks, the ab- 

sence of all literary affectation, and the general 


fidelity of the representations, induce a beliet 


that an epitome of their contents, in an [ng- 
lish dress, will be acceptable; since not 
amusement alone, but some advantage may 
be derived, from defects and absurdities in our 
national habits being pointed out in a candid 
manner by a well-informed foreigner, 

The writer commences his correspondence 
by describing the solemn preparations for the 
mighty political contest which has lately agi- 
tated the country. The long columns in the 
newspapers on the subject, the letters of indi- 
viduals, some declining the honour of be- 
coming candidates, because it costs too much, 
others soliciting the suffrages of their inde- 
pendent constituents, and promising to wait 
upon every one of them, &c.;—all, he ob- 
serves, begin by declaring their absolute in- 
dependence, and all end by making condi- 
tions. The phrases ‘ Catholic question’ and 
‘Corn laws,’ (lois céréales,) stare passengers 
in the face : being printed in bills, which are 


stuck upon the walls, like the placards an- 
nouncing houses to be sold at Paris. The 


candidates bestir themselves; they are seen 
going from door to door, squeezing the hands 
of the men, and kissing their wives and 
daughters, promising mountains and mira- 
cles if they only get into parliament. Cob- 
bett at Preston, and Hunt at Taunton, ha- 
rangue the people, and acquaint them with 
the precise amount in pounds, shillings, 
pence, and farthings, which they pay in taxes, 
and, comme de raison, engage that all these 
multiplied abuses of which the country com- 








plains, shall be remedied withont fail—if thes 
are only returned to parliament. 

After some remarks upon the preparatory 
measures at particular places, and upon the 
epithet § Lligh-churchmen,’ which our author 
says denotes a partisan of a species of * New 
Catholicism,’ called ‘The Church of Eng- 
land,’ he adverts to the expenditure amongst 
the voters. 

* Every year, motions are made in parlia- 
ment against electoral corruption ; some are 
adopted, others rejected; yet corruption pre- 
vails to the same extent. It is because it ad- 
heres to the very system itself, and can never, 
perhaps, be eradicated but by a total change 
of the system. Thus, in a country where 
rights and privileges are traceable to some 
hundreds of years back, many inhabitants of 
one city can vote only for some other, perhaps 
far distant They have not the means of tra- 
velling thither at their own expense, and the 
law allows a candidate to pay the charges of 
conveying them, and of disbursing their ex- 
penses during the election. The step from 
hence to bribery is not far; it is difficult to 
draw the line between, ‘IT am quite willing 
to give you my vote,” replies an elector when 
solicited ; “* but I cannot bear to travel in a 
stage-coach ; I must have a vehicle to my- 
self.” This is not all: ** it is not my custom 
to be apart from my family; you must con- 
vey them along with me; and as we are, all 
of us, very hungry whilst on a journey, you 
must take care to furnish us, every day, with 
four capital meals.” Can this be called cor- 
ruption? As to presents, they are indeed 
prohibited ; but suppose I am a candidate, 
and admire the beauty of your watch—** How 
much will you sell it for ’’— Two hundred 
guineas.”’—** Here they are.”” Can the law 
forbid a sale? IJHlowever, for some years 
past, a sensible improvement has taken place 
in the manners of the electors ; the circle of 
corruption diminishes daily, and probably, tu 
a short time, the dinners, which form the 
centre point, will alone remain, 

‘T shall regret, if in this letter, or in those 
which will follow, you shall fancy there is a 
design to turn the English electors into ridi- 
cule. Ifsome parts are laughable, there are 
many more which are excellent; and amongst 
the latter I do not hesitate to include the open 
canvass, the speeches, the writings, in short, 
whatsoever establishes an intercourse between 
the representatives and the represented.’ 

The writer, in his next letter, gives an ac- 
count of the Southwark election. Ile ac- 
companied Sir Robert Wilson to the hust- 
ings, and from the description of the persons 
who filled the carriage which conveyed that 
gentleman to the scene of conflict, (namely, 
Sir Robert, his two daughters, and a French- 
man, who owes him his life,) we can form a 
tolerable guess as to the author of these let- 
ters. The report of the transactions at this 
election is too eract to afford the English 
reader any entertainment. The writer finds 
some difficulty in describing the howl with 
which the mob assail those they dislike. He 
calls it sifflet and Auee, and ‘ a very extraor- 
dinary guttural cry wherewith the English 
people testify, in general, their disapproba- 


tion.’ 














Ife next visits the election for the cit of 
London, which he represents as hke p, ssing 
from the parterre of Porte St. Martin to that 
of the Theatre Francais. * Fere persons were 
observed without hats; their hands were fo/e- 
rably clean; above all, they laughed but it. 
tle—an evident proof that the company was 
better. But even good company here, 
aggregated in a mass, is not 
than the people, and for some moments I 
thought the vaults of Guildhall would have 

split. Fortunately they are old, and their 

strength has been proved, by resisting thon- 
sands of dinners of the corporation and pub- 
lic bodies.’ Le describes the scene as fol- 
lows :— 

‘In an immense gothic hall, of most i m- 
posing architectiire, about four thousand elec- 
tors were assembled. At one of the extremi- 
ties a sort of platform was raised, upon which 
sat the lord-mayor, the aldermen, and some 
privileged persons. Tere the candidates 
resented themselves; there were six in num- 
ha ~ ag W ood, Ww aithmann, Thompson, 
Ward, Garra/t, and Venables, all in a great 
measure equally unknown beyond the pie- 
cincts of the city. They did not lack, on that 
account, intrepid partisans, and warm ene- 
mies. With the exception of Waithmany, 
who expresses himself with energy, these gen- 
tlemen appeared extremely deticient in an 
art very common in England, that of speech- 
making ; and the meeting seemed to be, once 
or twice, of my opinion. Sometimes ap- 
plauded, sometimes Iissed, they bold!y and 
frankly avowed their principles. Their names 
were then inscribed upon a sort of wooden 
cross, like the posts which show the road in 
the Bois de Bou'ogne, and exhibited publicly 
by one of the officers, Ke.’ 

The election for Westminster is described 
as taking place without its usual tumult: ¢ Sir 
F. Burdett and Mr. Hobhouse made speech- 
es (for the people of England,’ our author says, 
‘love speeches as much as the Spaniards love 
processions, and the Trench tailitary reviews, ) 
to the assembly; and the vast market of Covent 
Garden, the theatre of so many electoral bit- 
tles, saw them chosen amidst the acclama- 
tions of an enthusiastic and ragged multitude, 


when 


s 
le Ss Dols: erous 


who, however, in order not to lose the rt of 


election fighting, brought a coal-waggon, and 
amused themselves in flinging the coals at 
each others’ heads. 
‘All this will appear very extraordinary in 
“race, where we are accustomed to observe 


the machine of government move mechanic- 
ally. But, [ popes, better is it that there 
should be some disorders, than the absence 


of all life, and of all publicity. These meet- 
ings, these canvassings, which precede the 
elections, these speeches of candidates, pro- 
fessions of principles, this contlict man to 
man, Which attend them, have they no good 
result?) Do they not afford the sure means 
of forming at once the Hae paneer and the 
representatives? More than twenty thous: ind 
persons listened to Wilson and his colleagues 
four thousand were assembied at Gu Wdhall : 
eight thousand or ten thousand pernaps at 
Covent Garden. Here then. in London 
alone, are nearly forty thousand eitizens who 
uncerstand what is meant by Catholic eman- 
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cipation, the corn laws, parliamentary re- 
form; and by their means, how many others 
are made to comprehend these cermin! 
There is, besides, more cood sense in tese 
masses of peom. ii} you Tiida’ im : rit ; 
The letter-writer next visits Preston, and 
he bezins with telling his correspon lent that 
he has been present at ‘a draiua of an ex- 
traordinary kind, absolute ly unknown In 


France,’ the persona of 
the following 
couaracter :— 

‘William Cobbett, c-devant corporal, now 
a famous pam ip! hleteer aud enraged radical 

ofa new order, is a man of about sixty : his 
head baid; his complexion fiery. Nothing 
can be more gross than bis manners, or more 
vulgar than his tone. Doubtless, in order to 
please the mob, he app vared with his shirt- 
collar open, and his chest haif naked. Tis 
smile, if he ever sulles, has something Sa- 
tanic in it. In short, there are discovered at 
once in his person, and in ail his motions, 
baseness, wickedness, and pride. This por- 
trait is by no means a flattering one, but it 
bears an exact resemblance to the orivinal.’ 

The writer then proceeds to describe the 
vile scenes of uproar and vuigar tumult which 
disgraced this election. The picture is too 
faithful, and it is mortifying to think what 
must be the reflections of Frenchmen—of 
liberal Prenchmen—upon contemplating it. 

M. Lavaletie dates his sixth e epistle from 
Lancaster, and commences it by giving lis 
friend a short account of the nature of aris- 
tocratical infiuence in Eneland. 

* Besides the rotten boroughs, the price of 
each varying from £3,000 to £5,000 sterling, 
according to circumstances, there are in Eng- 
land certain towns and counties enfeojjed, 
if I may so call it, to certain families, who 
end in acquiring all the rights of legitimacy 
therein. To presume to meddle with these 
rights is to be absolutely regardless of good 
manners—to violate the established order of 
things—to compromise the tranguillity of the 
country. Such is, to a certain extent, the 
case in the county of Chester, the epancge of 

the Grosvenors; such is that of Lanea: ter, 
the electoral fee of which the Stanleys 


which he deseribes. 
is his sketch of the principal 


(itarls 


of Derby) paoners, Without a soul d: ing to 
dispute it witi them. 

The writer adverts to the coalitions forme: 
between candidates of opposite political opi- 
nions, to kee p < out encroachers, for the sake 
of av oiding the ruinous expense of a contest- 


ed election. Ile observes, that this expedient 
was employed at York, w here, on the same 
day, the same voices nominated Lord Milton 
and Myr. Marshall, declared liberals: and 
Messrs. Duncombe and Wilson, who are 

lia Castlereagh. One Mr. Bethell, 
offered himself, and might have 
calculated upon a majority ; but he must 
have ruined himself, and so he withdrey 
‘You see the beauty of our constitution,’ 
observed to me one of those Tories, who 
bear a close resemblance to our Ultras; § 
are sure to see no person get into our louse 
of Commons but ventleme n of large fortunes.’ 
: But why,’ I asked, £ do you not sell the 
places by auction? This would be a shorter 
pews , and quite as sure!’ 
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The seventh letter 1s dated Appleby, W, 
moreland, and begins with the follow; 
flections :— 

‘Whata fine thing for a count 'y is a rich 
ind ful aristocracy To acc juive by 
succession the whole property of one’s father 
—to have a palace in town and a chateay | 
the country—to sport upon one’s own lands, 
and upon tlic our neighbours, Without 
their being allowed to sport upon ours—to 
maintain a hundred horses, fifty servants, 
and three thousand deer—to place our ehil- 
dren and our friends in parliament as soon 
as they are of age ;—what can be more de- 
lizhtful! Who can be insensible to the be- 
nefits of such an order of things? Behold 
Lord Lonsdale, head of the Lowther family | { 
The third part of Westmoreland be ‘longs to 
him; he is master of almost a kingdom in 
euia nt. Besides lis two sons, he sends to 
the Tlouse of Commons nine individuals, 
who are jocose ly termed his mine pins. ri. 
nally, he disposes of as many places as if he 
was a minister. All these advantages he will 
ransmit to his eldest son, as he inherited 
them from his own father. Again, [ Say, 
what an admirable thing is an aristocracy ! 
and hew much ought Eng land to prize it!’ 

Tie writer then gives a description of the 
contest for the county, in which the whole 
scene of an election is well hit off :— 

‘ After ale, the next thing which English- 
men love is a speech ; 
thirst manifested itself strongly in the multi- 
tude which assembled round the hustings. 
Amongst the various groups, there were men, 
some of them in tatters, who reiterated the 
name of Mr. Brougham, lauding his talents, 
and quoting the principal acts of his parlia- 
mentary life. As soon as he appeared, he 
was received with almost unanimous accla- 
mation, whilst his competitors were saluted 
with a good quantity of yells. Lord Lowther 
is a little man, and speaks hike a great lord 
Who expects to million a year. 
His brother, the colonel, not muciv taller, 
is, in oiher respects, exactly his counterpart. 
fudee how little at ‘their ease these two pcr- 
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He ‘nry y Broughan 
A #attering “7 sine to the eloquence of Mr. 


Bioughacn ; foliowed by a description of 
one of the daily election-dinners ; and the 
. aad . .- * , F 
writer proceeds to tell his sriend, that by 


night, not a single elector in Appleby could 

walk sti adily. A small town, however, he 
Says, affords a much better example of the 
effects of an English election than a large 
county. In the former, all is concentrate od 
ona point ; ; in the sp: ac e of five minutes, you 


may hear a speech, be present at the poll 
see the ag ents and the candidates running 
ifrom tavern to tavern to collect the voters, 


sive a peep into the windows, where feasting 
is going forward, and receive some dozen 
: cf brickbats or cudg He adds, 
that ail election for borough appeared to 
him more NOISV in the morning 3 “a county 
clection more noisy at night : | in the former 
the electors were more intelligent ; in the 
latter they drank deeper. ie “descril bes the 
conflict which took place i” the streets 0 

Appleby, his as tontsht nent at 
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- eomparative composure of the inh, rbitants | wark, August the 19th, 1625, in the forty- | which suits generally with all men’s humours. 


at a scene, which, if acted ina French town, 
ld pr Or bably have set the kingdo: ina 
-jent, and given the exe cutioner some em- 


ment 
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ORIGINAL. 


gennidne 
ON BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
NO. I. 
ly is my intention, Mr. Editor, to call forth 
fom their compar: ative solitude, the beauties 
of Beaumont and Fietcher, and, In so doing, 
t would wish to claim the attentiveness of 
your re a lers. If 
‘y nobility of thought have yet any ad- 
mirers in this age of ‘titers ary hy poe risy and 
deamatie declination, IT will introduce to 
tem in this and Subsequent papers, as_ rich 
 parterre as the most fastidious taste might 
dese. I dread my task only from the fear 
of not thoroughly transplanting these sweet 
flowers; but feebly as L may accomplish it, 
wich are their charms, that the want of skill 
in the Horist will be overlooked whilst gazing 
in their exalted beauty. I know not of any 
ltevary pleasure greater than that of perusing 
these ‘sterling bards—they strained not the 
lily eye- ball of mental vision to peer after 
a conmon-place of nature,—but gazed un- 
uutedly in her very face,—watched with 
seen eye her me sured walk,—marked the 
traces of her step, and cneale with eager 

k, even the motions of her drapery, until, 
hike a kind-hearted maiden, she forgot her 
larmer coyness, and held a dear companion- 
sip with her new and talented acquaintance. 
To them she unlocked the vasty treasures of 
ner domain 3; merts lity was laid bare, and the 
seasons and their changes made known and 
voted. Twin brothers in talent as in inclinae 
tion, Beaumont and !leteber wooed her un- 

easingly, and s he, remembering the bright 
i Hi of their youth, and pleased with the 

courtship of their manhood, waned not in 
hee affection, but gave largely and eloquently 
uuto them, ull the measure of their fame was 
tull, and the adiniring world was satistied. 

rancis Beaumont was descended from an 
ane ient fun ly Of that name, at Gracedieu, in 
LEICESL ffe was educated at Cam- 
widze, and afler at the Inner Temple. Le 
uted tuirty years of age, and 
Was Mareh, 1615, at the 

Benedict's Chapel, in 

Abbey. Lie was a man of high 
assical allalnmegats, and, ind ‘peadently of 
luctions, trauslated with great 
the story of Salmocis, and other 
poems from Ovid. He leit one daughter, 
W ho died j in the year Af ON, 

Joun Fletcher, his celebrated comate, ie 
the son of Dr. Richard Mletcher, Bishop ot 
Dristol, and afierwards of London; he like- 
Wise received his education at Cambridge. It 
13 probable, at this univers: iy, these kindred 
‘Pints first furmed that union, which after- 
Waids so immortalised them and the 
‘Se. Pletcher was considerably the 
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ninth year of lis age. 

Coinparatively e: marly as Was their exit from 
this wo veld, how indefatigable must have been 
their labours: fifty-two plays were composed 
by them—all excellent in a greater or less 
Beanmont’s wit was exquisite, and 
ever tempered with great judgment. Filetch- 
ers was equal to his friend's, but so often 
luxuriant as to require the pruning of his ju- 
dicious partner. The frequent a und creat au- 
diences their productions continued to 
Was an ample prov of of the estimation in which 
the ‘y wer time 


degree, 


bring, 


e held d, and, for a considerable 
after their death, their fame was far superior 
to their immortal contempory—Shakspeare. 
Mr. Wailer, (the swect poet,) the witty Duke 
of Bucxingham, and the equally notorious 
Karl of Rochester—men of great taste in dra- 
matic subjects, each adapted one of their 
prays fur the stage; and even this notice 
added not a little to our authors’ reputation. 
The Maid'’s Tragedy, (one of the most ad- 
mired of their performances,) was the subject 
on which Mr. Waller exercised his judgment. 
On account of the king being slain, by 
livadne, the fifth and last act was entirely re- 
composed —but we think it far superior in its 
original state. To kill a king in the time of 
aCe the Second, even ina play, was a 
tacittustory of the late martyrdom, as it was 
called, and could not of course be pleasing to 
the court. The Duke of Buckinzham, who 
had) previously gained great fame by his 
own comedy of the Rehearsal, altered the 
Chances, which has been more recently 
brousht on the stage, arranged by I rederick 
Reynol ds, under the title of Don John, or 
the two Violettas, be for a considerable time 
possessed great attraction. Valentinian was 
the trage ly selected for alteration by Lord 
Rochester, but he died previously to the ac- 
complishment of his task. Dryden, in an 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry, says :—‘ Beau- 
mont and Pletcher had, with the advantage 
of Shakspeare’s wit, which was their prece- 
dent, great natural gifts, improved by study. 
Beaumont especially being so accurate a 
judge of plays, that Ben Jonson, while lhe 
lived, submitted all his writings to his cen- 
sure, and, it is thought, used ins judgment in 
correcting if not contriving all his plots.’— 


Mr , Dryde nh proces “ls, and observes, * that of 


all tie Passio, i PAU TO mtand Flete her were 
most succes re in » delineation of love.’ 
Sincere Ly do | agree w with oe talented 
thor, witness the exquisite play of Philaster, 
or Love lies a Bleeding, in which this pe 
sion predominates with an enciantung exalt- 
meat. This was the first pertorn yance which 
brought the noble couple into repute, any 1 for 
many years was ac tod with creat and de- 
served success. Mr. Dryden further re- 
marks, ‘ [ am apt to believe the English lan- 
guage in them arrived to its highest pertec- 
tion; what words have since been taken in, 
are rather superfluous than necessary. Their 
plays are now the most pic easant and fr quent 
, two ¢ ftneirs be 


au- 
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Shakspeare'’s language is likewise a little ob- 
solete, and Ben Jonson’s wit comes short of 
their's.’ 

W th so exalted an opinion as this, I need 
not attempt any further to-impress on the 
minds of your readers the sterling merits of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and shall conclude 
my first paper by quoting from the many lau- 
datory verses addressed to them, by men ce- 
lebrated for their mental attainnients. The 
following lines, by Sir Henry Moody, are ex- 
tremely powerful :— 


‘TO MR. JOHN FLETCHER, 
‘ To flatter living fools is easie slight, ° 
But hard to do the living-dead men right, 
Yo praise a landed lord is gainful art, 
ut thankless to pay tribute to desert. 
This should have been my task; I had intent 
fo biing my rubbish to thy monument, 
To stop some craunies there, but that | found 
No need of least repair; all firtn and sound.’ 


a contemporary, thus beautifully 
Beaumont, ‘presently after his 


Earle, 
eulogises 
death :"— 
‘In thee all's lost, a sudden dearth and want 
idath seized on wit, good epitaphs are scant. 
Wiy should weak Nature tire Lerself in vain, 
lu such a way her labours mar again. 

Why should she take such work beyond her 
skill, 

Which, when she cannot perfect, she must kill. 

Alas, what is’t to temper slime or mire, 

But Nature's puzzled when she worke in fire. 

Dr. Corbet thus exquisitely speaks :— 

* He that hath such acuteness and such wit 

As would ask ten good heads to husband it, 

He that can write so well that no man dare 

Ktefuse it for the best; let him beware ; 

Beaumont is dead, by whose sole death ap- 
peals, 

Wit's a disease consumes men in few years.” 

Ben Jonson addressed the following lines 
to Beaumont before the latter so prematurely 
died. They exemplify the modesty of merit, 
‘How I do love thee, Beaumont, and thy muse 
That unto me dost suci: redigion use, 

How I do fear myself that am not worth 

Lie least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth, 
And even there where most thou praisest ine, 
For writing better [ must envy thee.’ 

My old friend Herrick weaves a tributary 
in honour of Fletcher, and thus con- 
‘Where’er we circumvolve our eyes, 
Such rich, such fone. such sweet varieties 
Ravish our spirits, that entranced, we see 
None writes jove’s passion in the world lke 

thee.’ 

I could extract very lengthy from hun- 
dre’s of stanzas written in their praise, but 
ain fearful, Mr. Editor, your limits will not 
allow me. I cannot, however, omit one cou- 
plet by Alexander Brome :— 

‘Their fancy so transcendantly aspires, 

He shows himself a wit who but admires. 

Certes, then, am Ia wit, and glory in my 
ithe, yet am i not jealon 3, though many of 
aders must join me in this dignity. In 


Verse 
cludes: 





your 

my next, [ shall select from the Maid’s Tra- 
cedy, and, till then, I hope to bear with me 
the good wishes of your numerous subsenb- 
ers. ITremain, obediently yours, @. 
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NECROLOGY. 
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NICOLAS MICHAELOVITSCH KARAMSIN. 


In the person of this eminent writer, who 
died on the 3rd of last June, in his 61st year, 
Russia has lost an historian of the first rank, 
and one whose labours not only obtained for 
him the highest reputation among his own 
countrymen, but had excited the attention 
of other European nations. His admirable 
history, the most brilliant production of Rus- 
sian literature, is unfortunately unterminated, 
as the author did not live to complete his un- 
dertaking, although it extends to eleven oc- 
tavo volumes. 
cited by the first eight volumes, that an edi- 
tion of three thousand copies were sold with- 
in twenty-eight days ; which, even allowing 
for the extent and population of Russia, is an 
astonishing number, and a proof that a con- 
siderable taste for reading must exist in that 
country. It was printed at the expense of 
the emperor, who, as a mark of his approba- 
tion, bestowed on the imperial historiogra- 
pher, the sum of fifty thousand rubles. This 
production, distinguished both by elegant 
simplicity of style and a lucid arrange- 
ment of the materials, which it had cost the 
author fourteen years of assiduous labour 
to collect, has already been translated into 
French, German, &c. The first of these 
translations, however, Mr. Bowring says, in 
his Rnssian Anthology, is miserably incor- 
rect; the second faithful, but ill-written; we 
are, therefore, of opinion, that a good trans- 
lation into our own language could not fail 
to succeed in this country, although there is 
little hope that so laborious a task will be 
speedily undertaken. 

Karamsin’s Travels through Germany, 
Switzerland, &c. and a volume of Tales by 
him, are already known to the English pub- 
lic, but these are by no means the most fa- 
vourable specimens of his talents. Besides 
his history, which occupied the greater part 
of his latter years, he enriched the literature 
of his country with a variety of other pro- 
ductions both in prose and verse; and the 
former are particularly distinguished by the 
purity of their style, being regarded as mo- 
dels of composition. Few men of letters, in 
any country, have devoted themselves with 
greater zeal and application to the cause of 


literature than M. Karamsin, who, at various | 
So fill—to the health of the friends who now 


times, was the editor of different journals, — 
the European Courier, the Moscow Journal, 
Aglae,&c. It may here be observed, that, 
in respect to the number and variety of this 
last-menuioned elass of publications, Russia 
may be allowed to conipete with any other 
country in Europe. 

M. Karamsin was honoured by the per- 
sonal favour of his imperial patron, who not 
only allowed him unrestrained access to him, 
but even sometimes visited him, in order to 
enjoy his conversation. Undazzled, how- 
ever, by such a flattering distinction, and 
preferring the charms of literary retirement to 
emolument and power, he constantly refused 
the various offers of Alexander, who would 
have conferred on him titles and places. The 
present emperor, likewise, manifested the 
high esteem with which he regarded him, but 


Such was the sensation ex- | 
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EASED 


he did not live long to enjoy the kindness of 
his new sovereign. The malady which ter- 
minated his days and snatched him from his 
valuable labours, was an abcess in the chest, 
of which he died, just as he was about to 
seek relief from a change of climate. A very 
few days before he expired, he received a let- 
ter from Nicholas, accompanied by an ukase, 
in which the emperor bestowed upon him a 
pension of five thousand rubles; to be con- 
tinued to his wife, and after her to his chil- 
dren. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A TRADESMAN’'S SONG. 

Your knowing ones are mostly known just by 
their avocationsx— 

lo fight and drive and bet by turns, shows 
blood and birth and station ; 

If that’s the case, I don’t see why a cit should 
look so small, sirs, 

Yor if he cannot ‘do the trick,’—he'll do and 

trick you all, sirs. 


Some dlades will fight with blades of steel, and 
some with ‘leaden towels,’ 

Some nab your nob at fisty-cuffs—some poke 
you through the bowels ; 

But if an ‘ugly customer’ my /andicraft would 
try, Sirs, 

Black eyes and bloody noses, who can fight— 
so shy as J, sirs. 


Some drive a coach—some drive post haste to 
u hast-y pudding bar mess, 

While single-witted single men make choice of 
single harness ; 

Some drive a drag—some drive—you mad ; 
but I am not afraid, sirs, 

To cope with all, or great or small—I drive—a 
roaring trade, sirs. 


Young gentlemen, in pea-green suits, will bet 
upon a prize-fight— 

And weary folks and chary folks, if taken by 
surprise, might 

Bet a crown to get a pound, or take a gay 
young smart in— 

I take and get, but never bet, for that’s all bet— 

I MarrTIN. 


OH FORGET NOT THE FRIENDS. 
Ou forget not the friends who are distant, 
though here 
There are bosoms as feeling and spirits as 
bright 
As e’er scattered a ray o’er my pathway ofcare, 
Yet the absent should waken our wishes to- 
night. 





roam 
Through life’s devious or desolate track, 
May hope be the loadstar that lur’d them from 
home, 
May hapriness welcome them back. 


’*Twere a foretaste of Heaven, if all whom we 
lov'd 
Were assembled at once round a board such 
as this, 
But whenever we meet still some friend is re- 


mov'd, 
Whose presence would render more perfect 


our bliss. 


' So fill—to the health of the friends who now 


roam 
Through life’s devious or desolate track ; 
May hope be the loadstar that Jur’d them from 
home, 


May happiness welcome them back. Ww. W. 





SONG. 
I Have looked in the glass 
With a courtier’s eye ; 
I have sat by a lass 
With the lover's sigh; 
I have rode on the sea 
With a pilot's pride ; 
But the best joy for me 
Was my bonny bride! 


I have lain near the stream, 
As it murmured by, 

With a poet’s dream— 
With a raptured eye ; 

I have stood on the rock, 
As the lightning flashed, 

And the billowy shock 
Beneath it dashed ; 

And I could have died 
In phrensied glee; 

But my bonny biide, 
I lived for thee' D. 





TO A HARPER. 
AH, minstrel! strike no more thy harp, 
If thou wouldst have an aching heart 
Throb when thy music’s o'er. 
Though mine may cover up its pain, 
And mingle in the world again, 
Minstrel, ’tis rotten at the core. 


The fairest hopes I ever catch, 
Oft as they lift my bosom’s latch, 
Let in a fear: 
And that which I have cherished most 
Chills soonest,—or is soonest lost, 
Love finds an early bier. 
Then, minstrel, sweep no more thy harp, 
If thou wouldst have a broken heart 
Throb, when thy spell is o'er. 
Time was, it would have loved thy song, 
And wooed thee to have made it long ;— 
Time was, but now ’tis o'er. H.N. H. 








ET LEED 


THE DRAMA, 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


Drury Lane Treatre opens on the 23rd. 
The interior of the house has been thorough- 
ly cleansed, and the gilding has been re- 
burnished and restored to its original bril- 
liancy. Alterations have been made in the 
boxes by throwing open some of the small 
private ones; chairs are introduced, and the 
seats are set wider apart; the stage also has 
undergone improtement, and Stanfield 1s 
employed in painting a new drop-curtain. 
It too often happens to the injury of debu- 
tants, that they are at first announced as pro- 
digies, and the public disappointed, when 
they do not at once recognise the immortal- 
izing powers of a Garrick ora Siddons; be 
this as it may, we are promised great acces- 
sion of talent; in tragedy, Mr. Salter, from 


Covent Garden Theatre. Miss Tree, a SIs- 
ter to the fascinating Tree, who had thousands 
of admirers, but is devoted to one, 1s to ap- 
pear as Juliet. In comedy, Mr. Hooper, 
from Liverpool, is to take Elliston's line, an 

is to be supported by a Mr. Southwell, from 
Dublin; and several other performers, new 
to London, wilt attempt to increase the fame 
of Old Drury. t 
we are to behold Miss Stephens, Mr. Liston, 
and Mr. Braham; so that in tragedy, C0- 





medy, cr opera, the extensive, liberal, an 





. = - ¥ 
Liverpool, and Mrs. M‘Gibbon, formerly ot 
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as 
ilful arrangements, are of the most exalt- 
ed order; and we promise our readers 
that our vigilance and fidelity in tracing the 
pretensions of each new candidate for thea- 
trical celebrity shall not be wanting. 
Covent Garden Theatre will open on the 


25th. 
. a ist Operna-Hovuse.—On Thursday 
ovening, a new two-act farce, called Before 
Breakfast, was en vcted at this house. It is 
written evidently for the powers of Mr. Ma- 
thews, who, on this occasion, made iis first 
bow to an audience this season. Mr. Peake 
Is the author, and ably has he performed his 
task: but we must rebel at the inordinate use 
of oe uns, which he is so fond of introducing. 
—Many were le; gitimate, and tol: d—-others 
were extremely incongruous, and spoiled the 
effect of more judicious passages. The e9 
opens with Mathews, as Nicholas Trefoil, ( 
servant out of place, ) sitting ona post in a 
street, at eight o’clock in the morning, havy- 
ing been just discharged from York Gaol, 
afier a twelvemonths’ imprisonment, without 
his breakfast. 
expressed with all the zeal of grief, mingled 
with a carelessness for every thing, except 
the desire of getting his meal. W hilst thus 
ruminating, his former master, Lieutenant 
Havannah, appears, and eventually engages 
him for the purpose of aiding him in his plan 
of carrying off Fanny, the niece of Sir Wil- 
lam Buffer, a knight distinguished for the 
irascibility of his temper, and ever acting un- 
der ‘strong impulses.’ Major Havannah, the 
father of the lieutenant, who is always ‘ car- 
rving on the war,’ ‘upon his honour,’ &c., 
makes his appearance; and Trefoil, for the 
sake of variety, introduces himseif as a Scotch- 
man, and pro tempore is hired as his footman. 
The plot proceeds, and several incidents are 
arranged with considerable skill, in the course 
of which Trefoil is a third time engaged, and 
to Sir William Buffer: here he personates a 
renchman. Thus serving three masters, Ma- 
thews had of course sufficient to do. The 
claim of each party to his services formed the 
chief dramatic point. In spite of the impos- 
tor’s exertions, he is at last discovered, and 
the piece ends with the usual portion of miar- 
riage. Mathews was inimitable: nothing 
( could exceed the various portraitures he gave 
{the Frenchman and Scotchman: the poli- 
‘case of the first and the w ary caution of the 
cond were excellent, and true to life. From 
the many dilemmas into which his lying had 
brought him, he extricated himself with na- 
tural skill. A comic and well-written song, 





His doleful murmurs were | 
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called C ountry Sports, formed one of the mu- | 


sical y varieties of the evening. 
it all du e spirit, 
encore, 


Mathews gave 
and it was honoured by an 


‘pectably, and sung one song with more ex- 
pression that we ever deemed he possessed. 
Miss Boden acted and sang without effort ; 
an air, by her, was called for a second time. 
Bartley, as the passionate knight, was quite 
we t home his choleric attitudes were in ad- 
rable keeping with the warmth of his 
Words. Keeley, as poor John, (a servant, 
Who is as much distin: euished for meekness 


as his master for passion, ) cried the audie! 1ce 
‘NO good humour: nor get W 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW, 


Bennett, who, as the major, did not overstep 
the modesty of nature. 

Of the farce itself, we have no hesitation 
in terming it one of the best written produc- 





tions which have successfully been brought | 


out this season. Some portions are very 
broad, others almost approach to panto- 
mime, but as a whole, Mr. Peake, from such 
slender materials, has constructed as excellent 
a thing as could possibly have been formed. 
—It was announced for re petition amid una- 


nimous appl wise, 








LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


more enamoured of his own virtues, and to 
keep him with them always I’ 





The Panorama of Edinburgh will soon 
give place to that of Madrid. The surround- 
lng country is, in almost every respect, a 
contrast to the environs of Edinburgh—an 
arid plain, bounded by distant hills in one 


| direction, and, in another, stretching as far as 





Walter Savage Landor and Lord Byron.— | 


! 
Our readers have rece atly had an iple oppor- 


tantty of making themselves acquainted with 
the style and spirit of Mr. Landor. 
hone as have taken any interest in the dis- 
sentions that have been so frequent among 
our literati, will, doubtless, recoliect that By- 
ron, in his pre face to the Vision of Judgment, 
speaks at once angrily and coutemptuously 
of Suvagius, as he ludicrously terms him. It 
is both painful and amusing to remark, how 
party spirit may separate individuals altoge- 
ther cor igenial in the leading points of litera- 
ture and politics. For ourselves, we hesitate 
not to avow that we have never encountered 
a mind so similar to that of Byron, in fearless 
Originality, contempt of conventional forms, 
and variety of power, as that of Walter Sa- 
vage Landor. We have been led to indulge 
in these observations, in consequence of a 
pass.ge in the latter's Imaginary Cansenin 
tions, in which he alludes to the early and 


lamented death of Byron, in a tone of feeling | 
We consider 


that does him infinite honour. 
it a glorious tribute offered by one great mind 
to another, and as such insert it :— 

‘ Little did I imagine that this extraordi- 
nary man should indeed have been carried 
to the tomb so immaturely. If, before the 
dialogue was printed, he had performed 
those. services to Greece, which will render 


| his name illustrious to eternity, those by 


which he merited such funereal honours as 
in the parsimony of praise, knowing its value 
in republics, she hardly would have decreed 
to the most deserving ot her heroes,—if, I re- 
peat it, he had previously a those 
services, the performance 0 which I envy 
him from my soul, and as much as any other 
does tne gifts of Heaven he threw away so 
carelessly, never would I, from whatever 
provocation, have written 4 syllable against 


Such of | 





| of the value of 2000 francs was g 


him. I had avoided him; I had slighted 

him; he knew it: he did not love me; he 
' could not. * a a * | 

Alas! my writings are not upon slate: no | 


J. Bland played the lover very re- , 


finger, not of Time himself, who dips it in 
the clouds of years and in the storm and 


tempest, can efface the written. Let me be 
called what [ may; I confess it, I am more 
| inconsistent than he was. IT do not talk ot 


weeping, or bewailing, or lamenting, for I 
hate false words, and seek with care, diffi- 
culty, and moroseness, those that fit the thing 


—why then should T dissemb yjle that, if i 


have shed no tears, they are at this momé nt 
in my eyes iP Oh, that [ could have clasped 
his hand before he died ! only to make him 


} 


the eye can reach, varied by no signs of cul- 
tivation—no cheerful villas or villages, and 
watered only by one small stream, or rather 
rivulet; but still there is something sublime 
in this sweep of plain, with its train of snow- 
covered sierras in the distance. Madrid 
abounds in churches, but seems rather defi- 
cient in splendid private buildings; the prin- 
cipal street and the Plaza Mayor are among 
the most prominent objects. 

Scottish Universities —The schism which 
has so long existed between the Senatus Aca- 
demicus of Edinburgh and their patrons, the 
town council, (or magistrates of the city,) has 
at length terminated in the appointment, by 
the crown, of a commission of inquiry, to in- 
vestigate and report upon the coustitution 
and direction of that and of all the other 
Scottish universities. 

Liesli, a Swiss tale, translated from the 
German of H, Clauren, will soon be pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Alaric A. Watts’s Literary Souvenir 
for 1827 will be published on a scale even 
more splendid than that of last year, and is 
in a considerable state of forwatdness. The 


| embellishments engraving or engraved for the 


forthcoming volume are by C. Heath, W. and 
Kk. Finden, Rolls, Romney, Wallis, Engle- 
heart, Mitchell, and Ilumphregs, from cele- 
brated original paintings by Howard, New- 
ton, Eastlake, Turner, Martin, Green, W.E. 
West, C opley Fielding, Farrier, &c. Among 
them is the last and most authentic portrait of 
Lord Byron, after the picture by Mr. West, 
which has lately excited so much notice, and 
has been the subject of an interesting article 
in a late number of the New Monthly. 

The French Academy met on the Fete of 
St. Louis. The eloge of Bossuet was the 
subject of the prize ot eloquence, but had not 
produced any piece of distinguished merit. 
The competition for poetry was in praise of 
M.de Montvon, and was gained by M. Al- 
fred de Wailly. The Academy did ~ judge 
any of the moral works in 1825 worthy of 
the prize of 6000 francs. A medal of gold 
iven for the 
work of M. L. P. Jussieu, entitled The His- 
tory of Pierre Giberne, 1 vol. 12mo. A Sie 
milar medal of 2000 francs for the work of 
Madame Sophie Pannier, entitled L’Ecrivain 
Public, 3 vols. 12mo; and a medal of the 
same value for the work of M.J.N. Bouilly, 
entitled Tales presented to the Children of 
the Royal Family of France. The subject 
of competition among the painters is the sto- 
ry of Damon and Pythias, at the moment 
\ arrives to save the former 


when the later 

from death. Ten pictures have been examim- 
|‘ Ls yuMOosseurs pret fer the picture of M. 

A cron. 


The Lanecasterian schools are increasing 
year in Denmark, The government 
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has established, at Ekkernfeerde, a school, 
expressly meant to provide instructors ac- 
cording to this method, for the whole of 
Denmark. There is annually pre-ented a 
report of all the schools of this kind in the 
kingdom, and of the success they have met 
with. A committee, connected with the 
head school, is especially charged with the 
duty of promoting this system of education, 
and of inducing its adoption in the whole of 
the provinces. 

Bulls —This name, which is now applied 
exclusively to instruments issuing out of the 
Noman chancery, is derived from the seals 
which were appended to them,—not from their 





contents. Bulls were not originally con- 
fined to the popes alone, but were also issued 
by emperors, princes, bishops, and great men, 
who, ull the thirteenth century, sometimes 
athxed seals of metal, as well as of wax, to 
edicts, charters, and other instruments, though 
they were equally called bulls, whether they 
were sealed with the one or the other. The 
popes continue, to the present day, to afiix | 





metal seals to their bulls : on ordinary occa- 
signs these seals are of lead, but when they 
bestow peculiar marks of grace and favour on 
sovereign princes, seals of gold are affixed. 
The bull of Pope Clement VII., conferring 
the title ‘ Detender of the Faith’ on Henry 
the Eighth, had a seal of gold appended to it. | 
Bulls containing matter of grace and favour 
were suspended by strings of red and yellow 
silk; but denunciatory and punitive bulls 
hung by hempen cords.—Astle on Writing. 


Monthly Report of Preval:nt Diseases.— 
he last month has presented considerable 
vaniations of atmospherical temperature, but 
by no means so great as that which immedi- 
ately preceded it. Biliary derangement con- 
tinues to be by far the most prevalent com- 
plaint, and it still assumes the form of diar- 
rheea, rather than cholera. Upon the whole, 
the season has, up to the present period, been 
healthy, and the great majority of the cases 
we have witnessed have speedily yielded to 
the exhibition of ten grains of the hydrargy- 
rum cum Cretaé at night; or, where the purg- 
ing has been severe, of this combined with a 
grain of opium. When these remedies have 
disagreed, which has very seldom been the 


' 





case, relief has generally been afforded by 
ten grains of rhubarb, with a like quantity of | 


aromatic confection, in an ounce of mint- | 
water.—We have seen, during the month, | 
one case of delirium tremens: it was cured by 

optim at night, and ammonia during the day, | 
---Scatlatina has been very prevalent.—It is, | 
perhaps, worthy of remark, that a patient in 
fever, who was apparently doing well, hav- 
ing, on the twelfth day, aclean tongue, and 
pulse at ninety and natural, without any bad | 
symptom whatever, was very much frighten- | 
ed during the thunder-storm on the evening 

of the 25th, sunk very rapidly, and died in | 
twelve hours. Hewas so much afraid of 
thunder, even when in health, as to be purged | 
by it.—London Medical and Physical Journal. | 


THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCI“£E%, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


CHARACTERISTIC CONSOLATION, 
OLD Placid’s daugiiter ran away, 
Quitting the stage for other play : 
He tivus lis surrow check’d ;— 
‘She's gone to wed some ragged fool ; 
What then ?—she merely swerves from rude 
To follow stage effect.’ 

The foliowing anecdote, says The Times, 
contains a lesson and example which deserve 
particularly to be impressed at the present 
time :— A scarcity nearly approaching to fa- 
mine prevailed in France in 1741, the effect 
of the ternble frost of 1740. Tine Duchess 
of Ventadour, who had, from her exemplary 
character, been appointed governess of the 
infant king, Louis XV., not only gave all her 
revenue, but borrowed besides 80,0V0 trancs, 
to relieve the poor. Lifer steward remonstrat- 
ing that she passed all the bounds of pru- 
dence; she mildly answered, ‘* Let us oive 
always, and even borrow while it is necessary, 
to save the poor from death: we suall never 
want, neither I nor my fainily : in my station 
there is no great merit in trusting to Provi- 
dence.”’ 7 | 

Sketch of a Genti man.—Modcration, de- 
corum, and neatness, distinguish the gentle- 
man; he is at all times affable, diffident, and 
studious to please. Intelligent and_ polite, 
his behaviour is pleasantand graceful. When 
he enters the dwelling of an inferior, he en- 
deavours to hide, if possible, the difference 
between their rank in life; ever willing to ts- 





sist those around him, he ts neither unkind, | 
haughty, nor overbearing. In the mansions | 
of the great, the eorrectness of his mind in- | 
duces him to bend to etiquette, but not to | 
stovp to adulation : correct principle cautions | 
him to avoid the gaming table, inebriety, or | 
any other foible that could occasion him self- | 
reproach. Pleased with the pleasures of re- | 
flection, he rejoices to see the gaieties of so- | 
ciety, and is fastidious upon no point of little | 
import.— Appear only to be a gentleman, and 
its shadow will bring upon you contempt; be 
a gentleman, and its honours will remain even 
after you are dead. 
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In our next, we shall give the first of a series 
of Tales from the Italian. 

Stanzas by J. D. N., and Night Calin, in an 
early number. 
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